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ON CONTENT ANALYSIS AND 
CRITICAL RESEARCH IN 
MASS COMMUNICATION 


@® GEORGE GERBNER 


In this paper George Gerbner has’ research. The author is assistant pro- 
presented an approach to content fessor in the Institute of Communica- 
analysis which raises basic issues re- tions Research, University of Illinois. 
garding its relationship to critical 


ONTENT IS the coin of the communication exchange. Its nature, 
C functions, and study should be the subject of lively technical 
and philosophical debate. But they are not. Or perhaps it depends 
on one’s focus; in the broader scope of social and physical sciences 
the issue of what is involved in observation and communication 
lies at the heart of fundamental controversies. But in the newer 
specialization that straddles this social-scientific battleground, in 
content analysis, the outstanding issues appear to have been set- 
tled by the authorities. 

So one is compelled to tread warily for fear of either adding 
to the din of battle in the larger context, or of appearing to be bent 
on disturbing the dignity of established procedures in the special- 
ized field. What prompts us to proceed, nevertheless, is our experi- 
ence that (a) in both teaching and research it is necessary to 
raise—and ultimately impossible to avoid—the basic issues of 
social science within the field of content analysis, and (b) that 
established procedures tend to limit content analysis to adminis- 
trative research. 

When theory appears to rationalize advances in methodology 
rather than build a framework for critical discussion of aims, the 
time is ripe for a consideration of aims without prior commitment 
as to means. We propose to do that by advancing an approach to 
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content analysis which raises basic issues through tackling them 


from its own vantage point, and by summarizing the case for 
critical research. 


AN APPROACH TO CONTENT ANALYSIS 


Any process may be viewed as a patterned exchange between 
systems. We make inferences about the nature of processes 
through observation of stages, or outcomes, or consequences of the 
exchange. We call these occasions events; they make it possible for 
the observer to infer some things about the states of systems 
engaged in the exchange, and about their relationships to one 
another. 

If a party to an exchange records, represents, or encodes in 
conventional (social) forms some aspects of the pattern of the 
exchange between itself and other systems, an event has been pro- 
duced which has special qualities. A hot cup of coffee is in the 
process of exchanging energy with its surroundings. We infer the 
pattern of this exchange through observation and measurement (or 
by taking a sip). Coffee cannot produce a formally coded commu- 
nication event, isolated from that exchange, but encoding the pat- 
tern of the exchange, and expressing its own state and relationship 
in the exchange, such as the words “I am losing heat.” We, how- 
ever, can produce such an event indicative of our relationship in 
the exchange; we can say, “The coffee is getting cold.” From that 
statement one can make inferences both about the process in the 
cup, and about the process that gave rise to the statement, i.e., our 
relationship to the coffee. 

A communication is, then, a specialized, formally coded or 
representative social event which makes possible inferences about 
states, relationships, processes not directly observed. The process of 
communication is the transmission of such events and sharing of 
certain inferences. The content of communication is the sum total 
of warranted inferences that can be made about relationships in- 
volved in the communication event. 

These inferences can be of two kinds. The first kind is the 
conventional associations we make when we view the communica- 
tion as a generalized form or code. This is the conventional, formal 
meaning, such as we might find in a dictionary. 

Underlying the “formal message” with its denotative and con- 
notative associations and differential response capabilities, we see 
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in content the basis for inference about specific functional relations 
between the communicating agent or agency and other events or 
systems, and about actual or potential consequences. The conven- 
tional face value of a dollar bill is not the same as its actual role 
value in a specific exchange. The latter will reflect the objective 
relationships of producer, product, buyer and seller in the exchange, 
and some consequences of these relationships, whether or not the 
parties engaged in the exchange are aware of them. Similarly, the 
statement “It’s hot here” is a linguistic type or “form” which can 
be isolated from its behavioral context, recorded, recoded, etc., 
with little or no distortion of its formal, conventional meaning. 
But it is not only that; once uttered—whether pleasant or unpleas- 
ant, good or bad, real or fancied—it is also a unique and irrever- 
sible event reflecting, perhaps unwittingly, an objective set of 
underlying relationships which prompted its utterance. The adver- 
tising slogan, “Smoke X cigarettes; they’re milder,” whether valid 
or invalid, true or false, effective or ineffective, implies a particular 
set of social and industrial relationships whose expression in that 
form leads to consequences fully understandable only in terms of 
these relationships and not of the explicit message alone." 


“Micro” and “Macro” Analysis 


The “micro” analyst of communication content is interested 
in gathering information about persons and making predictions 
about their behavior. In his search for the hidden dynamics of 
individual behavior he utilizes communication content either as 
fruitful material expressive in some form of the state of an organ- 
ism, or as a necessary source when information about a person is 
restricted to the messages produced by that individual (30). 

The analyst who views content as a social event goes beyond 
individual behavior. His search is for the social determinants and 
possible consequences of both personal and institutional dynamics 
reflected in cultural products. His focus may be the autonomous 
creations of great art—whether mass reproduced or not—or it 
may be the everyday commodities of cultural industry. 

From the former focus comes a clear statement of those tasks 
of content analysis which have been sidestepped in the preoccupa- 


1It is evident that our distinctions are in contrast with those of the semioticians and “sign 
theorists’’ who see content as having reference only to semantic and syntactic characteristics of 
symbols. However, Kaplan (19) recognizes that content analysis “‘may, and indeed must take 
account of [pragmatic characteristics] in determining which aspects of content will he 
analyzed and in what ways.” 
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tion with methodologies. It is from the introduction to Leo Lowen- 
thal’s Literature and the Image of Man (28): 


Creative literature conveys many levels of meaning, some intended by the 
author, some quite unintentional. An artist sets out to invent a plot, to describe 
actions, to depict the interrelationships of characters, to emphasize certain 
values; wittingly or unwittingly, he stamps his work with uniqueness through 
an imaginative selection of problems and personages. By this very imagina- 
tive selection .. . he presents an explicit or implicit picture of man’s orienta- 
tion to his society: privileges and responsibilities of classes; conceptions of 
work, love, and friendship, of religion, nature, and art. Through an analysis 
of [his] works . . . an image may be formed of man’s changing relation to 
himself, to his family, and to his social and natural environment... . 

.... The specific treatment which the creative writer gives to nature or 
to love, to gestures and moods, to gregariousness or solitude, is a primary 
source for a study of the penetration of the most intimate spheres of personal 
life by social forces. 


The analyst of literary content, as a social scientist, “has to 
transform the private equation of themes and stylistic means into 
social equations,” writes Lowenthal. “In fact,” he asserts, “most 
generalized concepts about human nature found in literature prove 
on close inspection to be related to social and political change.” 
And: “Man is born, strives, loves, suffers, and dies in any society, 
but it is the portrayal of how he reacts to these common experi- 
ences that matters, since they almost invariably have a social 
nexus.” 

The “macro” analyst of mass media content deals with broad 
regularities in large systems of mass-produced cultural commodi- 
ties. As the “micro” analyst assumes that the underlying laws of 
human dynamics find expression in communicative behavior, the 
“macro” analyst assumes that institutions, societies, and cultures 
manifest laws and order beyond that apparent to large numbers of 
people at any one time, and that systems of artifacts express 
objective, even if subtle or implicit, manifestations of this order. 
In his quest for the system behind the facts and forms of mass com- 
munication, the media analyst regards content as expressive of 
social relationship and institutional dynamics, and as formative of 
social patterns. 


Some Tasks of the Mass Media Content Analyst 


His task, analogous in certain respects to that of the cultural 
anthropologist, cannot be merely descriptive of his or other people’s 
subjective impressions. For example, the anthropologist does not 
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see an ax handle only as a stick one could put a blade on and start 
chopping. To him the meaning of a cave painting is not only that 
it has reference to buffalos, or even that it implies certain technical 
skills and individual attitudes, desires, or fantasies. The major 
significance of artifacts is that they reflect historical human 
approaches to certain events; that they signify and regulate social 
relationships in ways their users or creators may not consciously 
recognize. 

Egyptian mythology of a certain period may be traced to 
reflect the conquest of the upper Nile Valley by the people of the 
Delta who superimposed upon the water-gods the theological pri- 
macy of their Sun. Ancient Mesopotamian culture and religion 
may be seen to record and facilitate in symbolic forms a system of 
social relations based on the need for elaborate irrigation networks. 
Movable type was made possible by a long chain of technological 
and social revolutions; the printing of the Gutenberg Bible was a 


social event reflecting cultural relationships and paving the way 
for future revolutions. 


Communications media can be regarded as historical systems 
of social control, conferring monopolies of knowledge through 
built-in “biases” (18). Some go even further in claiming that 
new media are inherently revolutionary in their implications, “each 
codifying reality differently, each concealing a unique metaphys- 
ics” (8). Distinguished analysts of mass media content cite a 
legal historian to the effect that, “The greatest and most far- 
reaching revolutions in history are not consciously observed at the 
time of their occurrence” (23). Be that as it may, it prompts the 
analysts to remark, “It is by the investigation of style that we may 
gain more insight into the currents of history which are usually 
below the threshold of consciousness.” 

Our contention is not so much that inherent physical charac- 
teristics of media as such, or that formal elements of style, vocab- 
ulary, syntax, are themselves of profound and direct significance. 
Rather it is that the nature and consequences of these elements and 
characteristics can be understood best if content is viewed as bear- 
ing the imprint of social needs and uses. 

In the words of Leo Lowenthal (27), “. . . objective elements 
of the social whole are produced and reproduced in the mass media.” 
And: “The stimulus in popular culture is itself a historical phe- 
nomenon .. .; the relation between stimulus and response is pre- 
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formed and prestructured by the historical and social fate of the 
stimulus as well as of the respondent.” 

The historical and social fate common to large bodies of mass 
media content is that they are selected and designed to be mass 
produced for a market. They spring from complex technological 
production and market relationships; they are products of an 
exchange between systems in which the decisive communicating 
agent is a modern business enterprise. Van Den Haag (38) writes: 

Unlike any other type of culture, popular culture—a full fledged style of 
living with a distinct pattern of feeling, thinking, believing and acting—was 
made possible and in the end necessary by mass production. Unless the re- 
quirements and effects of industrialization are fully grasped, popular culture 
does not become intelligible. 

Even more specifically, unless the requirements and effects of 
a specific system of industrial and market relationships (such as 
the corporate structure) are fully grasped, mass media content 
analysis remains superficial. Their intimate ties to the specific 
industrial marketing system from which they arise give mass media 
materials their institutional autonomy, their implicit role-value or 
consequential meaning, and their underlying frame of reference. 

Aside from the formal, conventional “message,” mass media 
content bears the imprint of concrete circumstances of its creation. 
This includes such things as external outlook and the internal 
dynamics of the producing industry; its relationship to competi- 
tors; its control over resources, facilities of production, and dis- 
tribution; the position of its decision makers in the industrial 
structure; their relationships to audiences, markets, advertising 
sponsors. Out of these come a set of managerial assumptions— 
both implicit and rationalized—reflected in large systems of con- 
tent, and preforming some aspects of its perception. The social 
determinants of cultural industry thus find their way into the con- 
sequential meaning of the material. They are expressed not so 
much in conventional forms and “messages” as through patterns 
of selection, omission, juxtaposition, through just the way things 
are “looked at.” 

Of course, it is necessary to classify and clarify conventional 
meanings and widely recognized consistencies in formal content. 
But the full meaning of such analysis emerges through procedures 
which combine investigation of the objective social origin and role 
of the stimulus with that of the response; which search for mani- 
festations of processes whose consequences do not depend on con- 
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scious intentions and perceptions. The primary tasks of the mass 
media content analyst lie in his attempts to scientifically gather 
and test inferences about content that may involve generally unrec- 
ognized or unanticipated consequences, to isolate and investigate 
consequential properties of content which escape ordinary aware- 
ness or casual scrutiny, to bring to awareness those hidden regu- 
larities of content which record and reflect objective mechanisms 
of a social order. The classical role of cultural scholarship as a 
testing ground of critical social theory is to be strengthened, 
broadened, and deepened—not abolished—in the analysis of mass 
media content through the newer, more systematic and refined 
methodologies. 


SOME THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Berelson (5) defines communication content as “that body of 
meanings through symbols (verbal, musical, pictorial, plastic, 
gestural) which makes up the communication itself. In the classic 
sentence identifying the process of communication—‘who says 
what to whom, how, with what effect’—communication content is 
the what.” His definition of content analysis is ‘a research tech- 
nique for the objective, systematic, and quantitative description of 
the manifest content of communication.” Lasswell, Lerner, and 
Pool (23) speak of “symbol” as a technical term for words that 
“stand for (symbolize) the attitudes of those who use them, as 
distinguished, for example, from ‘signs,’ which are words that point 
to (signalize) objects external to their user.” In their “symbol 
studies” they define content analysis as “quantitative semantics” 
which aims at achieving objectivity, precision, and generality 
through the use of statistical methods. 

This approach has stimulated a growing volume of output and 
increasing recognition. Our purpose here is not to attempt a 
detailed critique. The “straw man” elements in the restrictive use 
of quantitative versus qualitative and manifest versus latent dichot- 
omies have been challenged elsewhere (22, 33) as resulting neither 
in objectivity nor necessarily in precision but quite possibly in fun- 
damentally uncritical “scientism.”’ The present task is to extend the 
theoretical underpinnings of this approach beyond the limitations 
of its phenomenalistic framework, to harness its methodological 
insights to more critical social uses, and to amplify the role of the 


content analyst in a broader conception of the communication 
process. 
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The Lasswellian formula, “who says what to whom, how, and 
with what effect” proved useful for many practical purposes. But 
it is too restrictive and too one-directional for a general theoretical 
communications model, or for a framework for critical research. 
For example, it places content (the “what’’) in a severely limited 
sequence. It has been amply demonstrated that what is said by the 
who depends also on his role as a whom; i.e., the communicator 
builds into his statement consciously and unconsciously his terms 
of perception as a receiver of communications, which, in turn, 
reflect his relationships with events of his world. Even symbols 
stand for attitudes, feelings, inner experiences about (or expressed 
in terms of sensory experiences of) events of an objective world. 
This causal thread from systems of subject-object relations to 
systems of content and consequences leads through the communi- 
cating agent or agency, but not necessarily through his awareness, 
or that of the receiver. When it comes to measuring “effects,” the 
criterion of effectiveness in the light of conscious intentions or 
explicit objectives becomes insufficient except for administrative 
purposes. From the point of view of critical research, more inter- 
ested in understanding normative aspects of the communication 
exchange than in appraising effectiveness on behalf of taken-for- 
granted objectives, a model of communication should be broadened 
to include certain additional features. 


A General Model of Communication 


The construction and some uses of such a general model was 
the subject of a previous AV Communication Review article (13). 
It is summarized here for the purpose of facilitating discussion in 
that framework. The model makes provision for (a) portraying 
the communicating agent in a dynamic role as both sender and 
receiver; (b) designating his relation with the world of events as 
the ultimate source of his perceptions and statements; (c) making 
the distinction between formal properties of the communication 
product, and other inferences about content; and (d) specifically 
designating the study of consequences (aside from effectiveness in 
terms of overt intentions or objectives) as an area of research. 

‘The model has 10 basic components, some of which can be 
illustrated graphically. The 10 components, forming a sentence 
identifying the essential aspects of a communication act or 
sequence, appear in capital letters below, accompanied by a brief 
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description. The graphic model (Figure I) illustrates appropriate 
aspects of the verbal description. 


PERCEPTUAL DIMENSION 


Relationship between 
communicating agent 
and world of events 
SELECTION 
ole) naa 
AVAILABILITY 






MEANS AND CONTROLS DIMENSION 


Relationship between communicating 
agent and communication product 






CHANNELS 


Figure I 
The graphic model, illustrating certain aspects of the verbal model 


(1) SOMEONE (the communicating agent or agency M en- 
gaged in an exchange with events of his world) 

(2) PERCEIVES AN EVENT (the exchange—for our pur- 
poses primarily perceptual—between systems M and E; horizontal 
dimension of the graphic model leading from “event” E to “event 
as perceived” E’; including such critical consideration as M’s selec- 
tion in a certain context from what is available for perception 
either directly or through the mediation of communication events) 
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(3) AND REACTS (M’s general response, not on graphic 
model) 

(4) IN A SITUATION (social and physical setting, not on 
graphic model) 

(5) THROUGH SOME MEANS (communicative facilities, 
vehicles, controls, used to produce communication event; vertical 
dimension of the graphic model) 

(6) TO MAKE AVAILABLE MATERIALS (part of the hor- 
izontal dimension) 

(7) IN SOME FORM (formal state of the communication 
event; signal system created by nonrandom use of means; con- 
ventionalized structure, representative or syntactic patterns; des- 
ignated as the S—signal—portion of the communication events SE) 

(8) AND CONTEXT (field or sequence in which a communi- 
cation event is perceived; part of horizontal dimension) 

(9) CONVEYING CONTENT (the social event portion of 
the communication SE; those inferences from content which reflect 
objective relationships independent of intentions, conventional 
meanings, conscious perceptions) 

(10) WITH SOME CONSEQUENCE (the actual role of the 
communication event in its further exchanges with other M’s; 
objective outcomes as measured by criteria independent from inten- 
tions, overt perception, or “effectiveness” in terms of objectives of 
the communication; not represented on graphic model). 


Investigation of Content 


The investigation of content focuses attention on SE, the com- 
munication product. It proceeds as a relational analysis on two 
levels. Both “formal” and “content” aspects of the communication 
product are studied with respect to all other elements of the com- 
munication sequence of which SE is a part. 

Study of the formal continuities traces the flow or configura- 
tions of conventional (“arbitrary”) systems of signs and symbols 
through classification and measurement. It relates the state of 
specific signal-systems to that of others for comparison, or to inten- 
tions, desires, behaviors of the source, or to the “effectiveness” of 
the responses they elicit, or to technical use of communicative 
means. 

Study of the consequential continuities represented in content 
includes the above, but is not limited to it. Here the communication 
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product is viewed as a specific social event whose consequential 
meaning may be constant through variation in form, or may vary 
when form is held constant. 


What we are discussing here is not the fact that words have 
different denotative or connotative meanings; that the sounds 
“horse” may refer to an animal, or to a condition of the vocal cords; 
that situation and context alter conventional meanings; that indi- 
vidual responses vary; or even that words (or other signals) may 
be used for strategic reasons to mask rather than reveal intentions. 
Rather, we are discussing the fact that a communication event may 
reveal something about the systematic exchange that produced it, 


quite apart from what we think it means, or what we intend it 
to mean. 


We may analyze a photograph not to get responses to its con- 
ventional forms, but to determine the position of the camera or 
angle of lighting recorded in it. We may study a series of whiskey 
advertisements, not to determine their effects on sales, or on ideas 
about whisky, but to make some inferences about more subtle social 
relationships recorded and reflected in them (such as the fre- 
quency with which their image of the “good life” involves the 
services of Negro waiters or Philippino busboys). 


Content as an expression of objective relationships may be 
implicit in selection, omission, context, juxtaposition, point of view, 
etc., or it may be inferred through circumstantial or situational 
association. In that sense, consequential meaning is far from being 
an “arbitrary” convention. It is the property of a specific event or 
system of events. Every utterance of the English word “horse” 
(animal) is a unique event, socially determined through a long 
chain of associations in certain cultural context with a certain type 
of animal which became domesticated at a certain point in history, 
and has continued to be one of the events people communicate about. 
In doing so they express an objective historical relationship toward 
it. Semanticists and semioticians notwithstanding, there is, in this 
sense, something “horsy” about the word “horse.’’ The “map” is 
not the “territory” but a map does involve a mapmaker’s relation- 
ship to territory, determined socially and historically in terms of 
the territory as well as of the individual mapmaker. 

Consider the study of a system of mass media products, e.g., 
male adventure magazine covers. Suppose formal analysis has indi- 
cated that the patterns of violent struggle with nature in juxta- 
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position with sex fears dominate most covers. Significant questions 
of content analysis might then be derived from our model by relat- 
ing this communication event (SE) to the other aspects (see also 
Figure II): 

In what ways does this material reflect physical and social 
qualities of communicating agencies (publishers), and their rela- 
tionships to other systems such as markets, advertisers, audiences, 






w‘S PHYSICAL AND 
SOCIAL QUALITIES 


Figure II 
Illustration of some of the relationships involved in content analysis 


and their world of events? What points of view about life and the 
world as M sees them are implied and facilitated? What social 
arrangements of ownership and control of communicative means 
and facilities are revealed by the prevalence of this material? What 
patterns of selection, context, and availability are inferable from 
this body of content? How valid, adequate, and coherent is the 
correspondence of these representations to any actual system of 
events (truth quality)? What might be the consequences (aside 
from sales, likes and dislikes, conventional meanings, or “effective- 
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ness” in terms of conscious objectives) of social relationships and 
points of view mediated through this content as a social event sys- 
tem? And so on. Each of these questions represents a way of 
relating the communication event system to other elements or rela- 
tionships in the model; some of these can be illustrated on the 
graphic model as shown in Figure II. 


The Role of the Content Analyst 


Let us sketch the role of the analyst in our scheme, and con- 
trast it with that in some form-oriented approaches for the purpose 
of highlighting some distinctions. Systematic classification of 
units of material into categories for the purpose of description and 
measurement is a pivotal phase of the analyst’s work. Form and 
conventional-meaning oriented analysis begins with the setting up 
of units and categories on the basis of explicit signal characteristics. 
This makes coding and classification a semiclerical task of rela- 
tively high face validity and reliability. It places the burden of 
analysis on design for measurement and on the precision of 


the means employed for testing the nature and significance of 
differences. 


Consequential meaning-oriented content analysis begins else- 
where and in a different perspective. It begins by defining the 


position of the analyst in relation to the communication system 
with which he is to deal. 


In terms of our diagram, the analyst may be viewed as com- 
municating agent M. whose approach to the communication prod- 
uct SE, as analyst, is different from that of an M,; producing it, or 
of an M, receiving it, or even from his own casual perceptions. The 
analyst as scientist must be distinguished from the analyst as sub- 
ject. This requires the development of some philosophical aware- 
ness. As Hans Speier (34) has pointed out, “All theories of the 
relation between ideas and the world we call social have philo- 
sophical implications.” The analyst is forced into the philosophi- 
cal area at least twice. When he formulates his hypotheses, “he in 
fact formulates a tentative philosophy which provides him with a 
frame of reference for his research. ... Again, when he comes to 
develop generalizations on the basis of his findings, he is taking a 
philosophical stand.” The crucial issue is whether or not he is 
aware of the stand he is taking. 
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Awareness of one’s own stand means that we react to our 
“naive” perceptions of explicit manifestations in terms of a quali- 
tatively different (more “objective’”) consciousness. As subjects 
we laugh when the hapless comic slips on the banana peel; as 
analysts we react to our own (and other subjects’) laughter by 
tracing our own position (spatial, temporal, cultural, personal) in 
the exchange with that communication event, and by tracing the 
social history of the product. Our awareness of the known rela- 
tionships in these two dimensions (along the horizonal and vertical 
axes of our model) suggests some of the most pertinent and least 
apparent questions to ask about unknown relationships in content. 

Tentative answers to these questions may be thought of as the 
hypotheses of the analyst, usually stated in the form of content 
elements, categories, systematic functional relationships which may 
escape ordinary scrutiny. 

Self-conscious hypothesis-making brings into content analysis 
a concern with the correctness of the analyst’s entire approach to 
his material, with his philosophical stand, with his appraisal of the 
process out of which the material emerged—in other words, with 
the validity of a critical social theory implied in his hypotheses. 
Few of these hazards—and rewards—confront formal or adminis- 
trative research in which ultimate goals and values are either 
given or assumed, and are not at stake in the research. 

If the development of hypotheses through a scientific self- 
consciousness and critical value orientation is the first task of the 
content analyst, the second is the testing of his inferences through 
the un-self-conscious method and self-critical temper of science. 
Here critical, formal, and administrative researchers join in com- 
mon concern over the development of research design and method- 
ology sensitive to functional relationships of different types. 

But before we advocate this union in methodology, it is neces- 
sary to explore further some crucial distinctions in aims and scope. 


CRITICAL RESEARCH IN MASS COMMUNICATION 


Paul Lazarsfeld (24) gave a lucid description of the distinc- 
tions between administrative and critical research in communica- 
tion in an article written in 1941. 


During the last two decades, he wrote, the media of mass com- 
munication have become some of the best known and best docu- 
mented spheres of modern society. The reason for the rapid rise of 
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communications research, he felt, was the notion that modern 
media of communication are tools handled by people or agencies 
for given purposes. As the communications investment of these 
agencies—both commercial and governmental—grew in size, and 
as the competitive stakes became higher, empirical research was 
called upon to help make administrative choices in communications 
strategy and method. 

The objection of critical research is not directed against 
administrative tasks as such, but against limiting the theoretical 
scope of communications research to the aims which prevail in the 
majority of current studies, Lazarsfeld wrote. He summarized as 
a basic notion of critical research the contention that: 


. . one cannot pursue a single purpose and study the means of its realization 
isolated from the total historical situation in which such planning and study 
goes on. Modern media of communication have become such complex instru- 
ments that wherever they are used they do much more to people than those 
who administer them mean to do, and they may have a momentum of their own 
which leaves the administrative agencies much less choice than they believe 
they have. The idea of critical research is posed against the practice of admin- 
istrative research, requiring that, prior and in addition to whatever special 
purpose is to be served, the general role of our media of communication in the 
present social system is to be studied. 


Some Questions and Hypotheses 


Lazarsfeld sketched the approach of the critical student. He 
will ask such questions as: “How are these media organized and 
controlled? How, in their institutional set-up, is the trend toward 
centralization, standardization, and promotional pressure ex- 
pressed? In what form, however disguised, are they threatening 
human values?” He will feel that the prime task of research is “to 
uncover the unintentional (for the most part) and often very subtle 
ways in which these media contribute to living habits and social 
attitudes. ...” 

Lazarsfeld then indicated some steps in the formation of 
critical research hypotheses “‘by visualizing how a student would 
be trained to make observations in everyday life and to try to 
interpret them in terms of their social meaning.’’ Note how these 


examples distinguish the role of the analyst as social scientist from 
his role as a subject: 


You sit in a movie and look at an old newsreel showing fashions of ten 
years ago. Many people laugh. Why do those things which we admired just 
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a little while ago seem so ridiculous now? . . . Could it be that by laughing at 
past submissions, we gather strength to submit to the present pressure upon 
us? Thus, what looks to an ordinary observer like an incident in a movie 
theater, becomes, from this point of view, a symptom of great social 
significance. 


Or you find that a large brewery advertises its beer by showing a man 
disgustedly throwing aside a newspaper full of European war horrors while 
the caption says that in times like these the only place to find peace, strength, 
and courage is at your own fireside drinking beer. What will be the result if 
symbols referring to such basic human wants as that for peace become falsi- 
fied into expressions of private comfort and are rendered habitual to millions 
of magazine readers as merchandising slogans? Why should people settle their 
social problems by action and sacrifice if they can serve the same ends by 
drinking a new brand of beer? To the casual observer the advertisement is 
nothing but a more or less clever sales trick. From the aspect of more critical 
analysis, it becomes a dangerous sign of what a promotional culture might end 
up with. 

Could it be that the mass-produced portrayal of violent means 
for their own sake reflects social alienation and facilitates cynicism 
and apathy; that the “evil scientist” is an image of the hired intel- 
lectual, “neutral” in matters of human concern; that, as has been 
suggested, “Peeping Tomism” is a “form of protest literature in 
prosperity’; that, as has also been suggested, conventional news 
values and front pages mirror market-orientation, a loss of his- 
torical perspective, and discontinuity of experience harmonious 
with positivistic science and philosophy? Neither administrative 
nor purely formal analysis will provide the answers to these and 
other questions striking at the roots of our uneasiness about popu- 
lar culture in an age of mass production. 


Content and Social Reality 


Franklin Fearing (12) expressed this view: “The hypothesis 
that the mass media reflect value-systems, satisfy needs of society, 
whether consciously or unconsciously held, furnishes the theoretical 
basis for extensive research in which the content of films and other 
mass media are analyzed in order to discover what the value-belief 
patterns of a given society are.” But one cannot fully “discover” 
value-belief patterns without tracing them to their existential bases 
in the world of objective events, and without shedding some light 
on what and whose needs they really satisfy. Prewar German films, 
seen as reflecting “not so much explicit credos as psychological dis- 
position—those deep layers of collective mentality which extend 
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more or less below the dimensions of consciousness” (20), also 
reflect a system of concrete social and cultural operations which 
gave rise to Nazism. “Hollywood’s Terror Films” can be seen not 
only in terms of their creating an “all-pervasive fear that threatens 
the psychic integrity. of the average person... .”’ (21) but also in 
terms of a broader setting in which market-oriented social mecha- 
nisms of cultural industry shape this implicit function, and “need” 
such psychic consequences. In the last analysis no “state of mind” 
can be fully understood until its “discovery” is driven through to 
the objective social determinants that produce and require it. 

Inner and external reality share common ground in content. 
Individual and institutional “perceptual frameworks” with their 
implicit assumptions, need-value systems, experientially and his- 
torically developed vantage points, represent one side of the sub- 
ject-object relation, structured in systematic unity and opposition 
with the other side—the events talked about, the social circum- 
stances that shape our experience of meanings. Content arises out 
of the dialectical relation of subject and event. The nature of this 
relation depends on the realities of man’s existence in, and struggle 
with, society and nature. Implicitly recorded in content, this rela- 
tion becomes the property of a social event on whose terms the 
exchange continues. 

Science is the penetration of human consciousness into the 
realities of existence. Content analysis can share in this enterprise 
through a critical awareness of social processes that shape both 
communication products and their perceptions and uses. Its 
hypotheses arise from the background of awareness of prevailing 
trends in cultural mass production. Specific studies focus on how 
content systems express these trends, and how they contribute or 
run counter to them. They culminate in the investigation of the 
range of implied consequences, in Lazarsfeld’s words, “stamping 
human personalities in modern industrial society .. . , scrutinized 
from the viewpoint of more or less explicit ideas of what endangers 


and what preserves the dignity, freedom, and cultural values of 
human beings.” 


Education, Mass Media, and the Challenge of 
Critical Content Analysis 


In the analysis of consequential meanings, educational re- 
search and content analysis have joint responsibilities. These re- 
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sponsibilities involve bringing to awareness mechanisms of psychic 
management masked in righteous overt forms; increasing con- 
scious insight into tensions generated by the exposition of correct 
“facts” in an implicit structure which serves as an extension of 
the social process the “facts” purport to illuminate. 

World War II Army orientation films come to mind as a fruit- 
ful subject for research from that point of view. There is already 
some evidence suggesting that perhaps the notable “boomerang 
effect” of some educational material was not so much a “failure” 
of communication as the implicit communication of built-in rela- 
tionships superimposed upon formal content, expressing assump- 
tions, points of view, etc., running counter to the explicit message. 

A study of the home-front propaganda film, “Don’t Be a 
Sucker” (9), found, for example, that despite the “learning” of 
specific points by specific target audiences, the majority of the 
viewers identified with the German Hans rather than with the 
American Mike. A closer examination of the implicit content of 
the film revealed under the rather pedantic presentation of an anti- 
Nazi, pro-tolerance “message,” the subtle imprint of a point of 
view from which fascism appeared dynamic, and democracy an 
invitation to weakness. 

Another anti-bias film entitled ‘““No Way Out” was subjected to 
searching content analysis (39). It was found that while on the 
level of verbal argument the film appeared to be a moving docu- 
ment, on a deeper level the producers could not escape the approach 
of an operationally racist society. The analysts wrote: 


There is of course no doubt of the good intentions of the makers of this 
film. But in order to show how wrong race hatred is, the film makers had to 
create a plot and characters and elaborate upon them in detailed images; here 
their fantasies from a less conscious level come to the surface: the Negro 
becomes a terrible burden that we must carry on our backs; a sacrifice of white 
corpses is required for his preservation; the image of the violated white 
woman forces its way to the screen; and so on. There is an effort to deny these 
unacknowledged nightmares about the Negro by locating race hatred exclu- 
sively in an exceptional, pathological character, but this attempt at denial 
remains, at bottom, ineffectual. The very title of the film, extremely puzzling 
in terms of the plot, expresses the basic ambiguity; though the Negro-hater is 
supposed to be defeated and the falsely accused Negro saved and vindicated, 
the title seems to state a deeper belief and draw a contrary “moral”: there is 
no way out. 


The Payne Fund studies of the early thirties represented the 
first concerted attack by a group of investigators on broad social 
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problems involved in cultural mass production. “Perhaps the most 
important conclusion concerning these data,” wrote Edgar Dale 
(11) in his summary of the content analysis portion of that proj- 
ect, “is the fact that in large measure the characters, the problems, 
and the settings are removed from the lives of the persons who 
view [motion pictures].” And perhaps the most significant state- 
ment revealing the social implications of the “escapist” trend of 
overt themes was Dale’s conclusion, “The good life is no longer a 
dream which can only be wished for. We now have at hand the 
machinery for making it a reality. This machinery for changing 
our current civilization is not commonly shown in the movies. .. .” 


Social Relations in Mass Media Content 


In the absence of continuing large-scale investigations the evi- 
dence concerning the implicit consequential meanings of mass 
media content is necessarily fragmentary. Berelson and Salter’s 
(6) analysis of magazine fiction involving minority groups finds, 
under the overtly egalitarian “messages,” the expression of stereo- 
typed relationships and views of life that “serve to activate the 
predispositions of a hostile or even an indifferent audience.” 
Smythe (34) observes similar implicit patterns in his study of 
television drama. 


Head (17) concludes his study of television drama with the 
additional observation that as a conserver of the status quo tele- 
vision may be a prime contributor to growing cultural inertia. 
Lowenthal (26) notes in his study of magazine biographies an 
emphasis upon the private lives of “idols of consumption,” indicat- 
ing a shift from concern with social problems of production to uni- 
formly individualized pressures of consumption. Implicit class bias 
is observed in the Bush and Bullock study of “Names in the News” 
(7) ; in Sussman’s analysis of “Labor in the Radio News” (37) ; in 
Auster’s “Content Analysis of ‘Little Orphan Annie’ ” (4) ; and in 
the Spiegelman, Terwilliger, Fearing research on comic strips (36). 
An audit (10) of 995 movies reviewed in Variety between 1953 and 
1957 finds four of the five films dealing with organized labor pre- 
senting an unsavory view of unions (with the fifth banned from 
major theaters across the country). 


Hamilton (16) traces the rise of pessimism in widely-circu- 


lated Protestant sermons, especially in regard to the solution of 
social problems. Albig (3) finds similar value judgments implicit 
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even in the current trend of opinion research, reflecting a “denigra- 
tion of the average individual, a belaboring of his obvious lack of 
knowledge and information, and therefore, a skepticism concerning 
many aspects of political democracy.” 

Saenger (31) finds the undercurrent of hostility a dominant 
note in “Male and Female Relations in the American Comic 
Strip,” and suggests the implicit message, “Love is dangerous be- 
cause it leads to marriage in which . . . men lose their strength.” 
Legman (25) wonders “whether the maniacal fixation on violence 
and death in all our mass-produced fantasies is a substitution for 
a censored sexuality, or is, to a greater degree, intended to siphon 
off—into avenues of perversion opened up by the censorship of 
sex—the aggression felt by children and adults against the social 
and economic structure... .” 


Adorno (1) sees popular music joining in a response ‘“mani- 
pulated not only by its promoters, but, as it were, by the inherent 
nature of the music itself, into a system of response-mechanisms 
wholly antagonistic to the ideal of individuality in a free, liberal 
society....” In another connection (2) he writes: ‘““Mass media... 
consist of various layers of meaning superimposed on one another. 
... Asa matter of fact, the hidden message may be more important 
than the overt since this hidden message will escape the controls of 
consciousness, will not be ‘looked through,’ will not be warded off 
by sales resistance, but is likely to sink into the spectator’s mind.” 
He finds that the underlying “ ‘message’ of adjustment and unre- 
flecting obedience seems to be dominant and all-pervasive today.” 
His analysis of popular fiction concludes that: 


. The ideals of conformity and conventionalism were inherent in 
popular novels from the very beginning. Now, however, these ideals have been 
translated into rather clear-cut prescriptions of what to do and what not to 
do. ... True, conflicts of the nineteenth century type—such as women running 
away from their husbands, the drabness of provincial life, and daily chores— 
occur frequently in today’s magazine stories. However, with a regularity 
which challenges quantitative treatment, these conflicts are decided in favor 
of the very same conditions from which these women want to break away. The 
stories teach their readers that one has to be “realistic,” that one has to adjust 
oneself at any price.... 


Schramm’s (32) quantitative analysis of the “World of the 
Confession Magazine” substantiates the observation of a punitive, 
puritanical code hidden in overtly rebellious themes. “It is very 
interesting,” he notes, “to see how ‘romance’ magazines basically 
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advise young women to shake the dew out of their eyes and the 
dreams out of their heads.” 


Consequential Meaning: F'rom Market Position to Cover Girl 


A recent study by the present author (15) attempted to trace 
the consequential meaning and social role of the “confession” maga- 
zine from industrial structure to content and cover design. The 
social mission of that magazine was found to be determined from 
the outset by its competitive position in a wage-earning reader 
market. This circumstance led to the development of an editorial 
prescription designed for working class women with presumably 
middle class pocketbooks, anxieties, and “behavior problems.” 

The social appeal of the “confession” story pivots on the 
heroine’s human frailties in an inhospitable world she cannot fully 
understand. The “truth” of this world is brought home through an 
inevitable encounter with sin, crime, suffering, and the final coming 
to terms (but never to grips) with the stern code of society. In the 
context of the unyielding hazards and fears of pseudo-middle class 
life, the heroine’s “sinful” acts become irrelevant as acts of protest. 
The safety valve of individual adjustment and social unrelatedness 
furnishes the antidote for the social appeal of sympathy for simple 
human beings facing their brutal world. 

The ingredient of unrelatedness seems to be further mani- 
fested in the implicit structure of the “confession” cover design. 
Shaped by both editorial requirements and the pressures of super- 
market distribution, the “confession” cover design generally fea- 
tures a wholesome, innocent-looking, radiantly carefree cover girl, 
wholly unrelated to the fear-and-sin-ridden world of verbal titles 
surrounding her on the cover. 

An experimental study (14) of subject responses to the image 
of the cover girl seemed to indicate that her unrelated juxtaposition 
serves well the requirements of the “confession” market and dis- 
tribution. While the cover girl’s involvement with the social issues 
of her verbal context is outwardly as unconscious as that of the 
heroine is inwardly unreflecting, her implicit association with the 
verbal context of the cover safely enhances, as if by contrast, some 
of the perceived attractions of her image. 


The Challenge for Critical Analysis 


“The knowledgeable man in the genuine public is able to turn 
his personal troubles into social issues, to see their relevance for 
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his community and his community’s relevance for them,” wrote 
Mills (29) in comparing the individual in a community of publics 
with members of audiences created as markets for cultural mass 
production. “The individual,” he wrote, 

understands that what he thinks and feels as personal troubles are very often 
not only that but problems shared by others and indeed not subject to solution 
by one individual but only by modifications of the structure of the groups in 
which he lives and sometimes the structure of the entire society. 

Men in masses are gripped by personal troubles, but they are not aware 
of their true meaning and source. Men in public confront issues, and they are 
aware of their terms. It is the task of the liberal institution, as of liberally 
educated man, continually to translate troubles into issues and issues into the 
terms of their human meaning for the individual... . 


The case for self-government is predicated upon a community 
of publics. The dissolution of publics into markets for mass media 
conceived and conducted in the increasingly demanding framework 
of commodity merchandising is the cultural (and political) specter 
of our age. This fear is now joined by a growing concern over the 
trend of social science research, especially in the field of communi- 
cations. More and more of this research is seen to succumb to the 
fate of mass media content itself in being implicitly tailored to the 
specifications of industrial and market operations. Concern “with 
questions of ethics in relation to the formation and effects of 
public opinion,” wrote William Albig (3) in his review of the 
research of two decades, “. .. was largely absent, or at least unex- 
pressed, in the writings of .. . contributors to opinion research in 
the past 20 years.” Albig continued: 

Since 1920 a large professional class has developed to man the expanding 
activities of press, film, radio, television. At the same time, commercial and 
academic analysts of the communication process have proliferated. To a 
marked extent these professionals discuss this vast communications activity 
in terms of process, technique, stimuli, impact, effects, and semantic analysis, 
but not in terms of the ethical and value problems of communications content 
and effect. 

It is, then, in this context of fragmentary evidence about the 
consequential meaning of mass media content, and of growing 
public and professional concern about its implications for a com- 
munity of publics (including social scientists) that the challenge 
emerges. The challenge for mass communications research is this: 
to combine the empirical methods with the critical aims of social 
science, to join rigorous practice with value-conscious theory, and 
thus to gather the insight the knowledgeable individual in a genuine 
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public must have if he is to come to grips (and not unconsciously 
to terms) with the sweeping undercurrents of his culture. 


10. 
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FILMS BY TELEVISION 
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This paper reports a study made to tures. Mendel Sherman is associate 
determine the feasibility of using tele- professor of education, Audio-Visual 
vision transmission as a means for Center, Indiana University. 
evaluating instructional motion pic- 


NTIL RECENTLY the available media of communication made it 
U impractical to involve, without undue delay and expense, 
more than a small group of teachers in the evaluation of educa- 
tional motion pictures. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the feasibility of 
using television to broaden the democratic base for the evaluation 
and selection of motion pictures by offering all teachers the oppor- 
tunity to view and evaluate films in their instructional area before 
final procurement is made by their school or school system. 

In order to accomplish this purpose it was necessary to obtain 
evaluations by teachers who viewed the films via television. These 
were compared with evaluations by regularly constituted commit- 
tees who presently evaluate films. Where no significant differences 
in the evaluations by the two groups were found it was assumed 
that the evaluations by the teachers viewing via television were 
adequate. 

The study was made in the Los Angeles, California, and Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio, public schools. It attempted to find answers to the 
following questions: 


1. How do evaluations given by teachers to televised instruc- 
tional films compare with those given to the same films by 
the usual audio-visual committees who view by direct 
motion picture projection? 
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a. Do the groups differ in their ratings of the films as 
indicated on a sealed evaluation form? 

b. Do the groups differ in their over-all evaluation of the 
films? 


c. Do the groups differ in the number recommending the 
film? 


What are the reasons for recommending or not recommend- 
ing the films? 


bo 


3. Do the evaluations by television differ from one school sys- 
tem to another? 


4. Do teachers who have participated in film evaluation by 
television approve of the procedure? 
a. What advantages do they believe are present in this 
form of evaluation? 
b. What limitations or obstacles are involved in this form 
of evaluation? 


5. Can the findings of this investigation help a school system 
decide what methods shall be used in the evaluation of 
films for instructional use? 

Five selected, recently produced, instructional motion pictures 
designed for the intermediate grades were televised from a com- 
mercial station in Los Angeles: Face of the Earth, Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films, Inc.; Land of the Rain Forest, Paul Hoefler Pro- 
ductions; Understanding Our Earth: Glaciers, Coronet Films, Inc.; 
A School Safety Committee, California Automobile Club; and 
A Faroe Island Family, Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc. Three 
of the films were televised also in Cincinnati. 

The televised films were evaluated individually via TV by 145 
intermediate grade teachers in the Los Angeles County and the 
Cincinnati public school systems. Audio-visual committees in both 
school systems evaluated the films after viewing them by direct 
motion picture projection. 

Comparisons of evaluations were made, using the following 
criteria on a scaled evaluation form as a basis for evaluation: 
(a) relevancy of the subject matter to the curriculum, (b) accuracy 
of the information, (c) organization of film content, (d) scope of 
film content, (e) film length, (f) relation of picture to sound, (g) 
pupil interest, (h) pupil comprehension, (i) technical quality of 
the picture, (j) technical quality of the sound, (k) over-all rating 
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of the film, (1) do you recommend the distribution of this film to 
your school? 

Questionnaires were sent to all teachers who had participated 
in the television evaluations in order to ascertain their reactions 
to the procedure. The basic statistical device for comparing the 
ratings given to the films by the television teachers and the audio- 
visual committee members was chi-square. Other methods of 
analysis in addition to chi-square were graphs, tables of median 
group ratings, and profiles of these medians. The evaluation form 
used by both the audio-visual committees and the teachers who 
view the films via television was The Sherman Film Evaluation 


Form and Profile for Evaluating Motion Pictures and Other In- 
structional Materials. 


FINDINGS 


Of the 96 comparisons made for the 12 items on each of the 
eight films, there were significant differences on 15. These com- 
parisons are shown in Table 1. 

Twelve of the 15 differences were found in the evaluation of 
the two color films, Land of the Rain Forest and Face of the Earth. 
No significant differences were found in evaluating the film A 
Faroe Island Family in Los Angeles County. The Cincinnati eval- 
uators, however, differed at the 5 percent level in their ratings of 
“organization of film content” and at the 1 percent level in “tech- 
nical quality of the picture.” In both instances the audio-visual 
committee gave the greater proportion of higher ratings. 

Although there was no significant difference in the ratings 
given by the Cincinnati evaluators to any of the criteria in evaluat- 
ing Understanding Our Earth: Glaciers, there was a significant 
difference at the 5 percent level in their recommendations for dis- 
tribution. A greater proportion of the television teachers than 
audio-visual committee members recommended the film. All the 
audio-visual committee members who failed to recommend the film 
were “uncertain.” None of them definitely rejected the film. 

The Cincinnati evaluators differed at the 5 percent level in 
their ratings of “relevancy of the subject matter to the curricu- 
lum” and “technical quality of the sound” in evaluating the colored 
film Land of the Rain Forest. No difference was found in their 
recommendations for distribution, however. The Los Angeles 
County evaluators differed in rating five of the criteria and also 
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in their recommendations for distribution in evaluating the film 
Land of the Rain Forest. Thus, in this one colored film there were 
six significant differences in ratings, four at the 5 percent level and 
two at the 1 percent level. In each instance the audio-visual com- 
mittee gave the higher rating to the film. 

In their rating of the film, Face of the Earth, the Los Angeles 
County evaluators differed in rating “organization of content,” 
“film length,” “scope of content,” and “technical quality of sound.” 
Where differences were found, the television teachers gave the 
higher ratings. Except for “scope of film content,” the differences 
were significant at the 1 percent level. 

No significant differences were found in the rating of the film 
A School Safety Committee. 


Profiles 


While chi-square was the basic statistical device used, profiles 
of the median ratings of the two evaluating groups were also in- 
cluded in the findings. 

The television teachers and the audio-visual committee mem- 
bers who recommended the films stated two main reasons for their 
recommendation: (a) above-average ability of the film to explain 
and present the subject matter or contribute toward a clear or 
better understanding, and (b) relevancy of the subject matter and 
film content to the curriculum. Other reasons stated by the evalu- 
ators included “interesting” and “content is well organized.” The 
foregoing reasons were all responses to an open-ended question on 
the film evaluation form. 

The evaluators who did not recommend the films mentioned 
the following reasons in decreasing order of frequency for their 
decision: (a) too difficult or advanced for the grade level, (b) not 
relevant to the curriculum, (c) content not well organized, (d) 
faulty reception or technical quality of the film, (e) too many con- 
cepts, (f) not enough emphasis on human values, (g) uninterest- 
ing, (h) undesirable emotional effect. 

Ninety-one percent of the television teachers approved of 
evaluating films by television. The most frequently mentioned rea- 
sons for their approval were “convenience and time-saving,” 
“comfort,” and “greater participation by those who are to use the 
film.” Other reasons included: “helps to promote good public rela- 
tions,” “provides a measure of the individual’s real opinion, uncol- 
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ored by others,” “provides an opportunity to preview the film,” and 
“permits undivided attention to the film.” 

Seventy-four percent of the television teachers believed that 
two films could be evaluated adequately on one television program 


and that the films to be evaluated should be 10 to 15 minutes in 
length. 


Sixty-nine percent of the television teachers believed that 
“lack of opportunity for discussion” was not a serious handicap 
to evaluation by television. 


CONCLUSIONS 


e Teachers will give much the same evaluation to some televised 
black-and-white instructional films that will be given by audio- 
visual committees who meet as a group to evaluate. 


e There will be differences at times in the rating given on several 
of the criteria, especially the technical quality of the picture, but 
these will not necessarily affect the over-all rating of the film 
nor the final recommendation for distribution. 


e There is little likelihood that teachers who view by television 
will recommend a film for distribution that would have been 
rejected by the audio-visual committee. The number of differ- 
ences in rating the color films leads to the conclusion that it is 
questionable whether these films should be evaluated by tele- 
vision unless they can be received in color. Judging from the 
ratings given to the color film used in Cincinnati, however, there 
may be some color films which can be adequately evaluated by 
television if the conditions of transmission are adequate, even 
though they are received in black and white. 


e It cannot be concluded from this study that audio-visual com- 
mittees are unnecessary and that their complete functions should 
be transferred to television teachers. Much more investigation 
must be carried out before the usefulness of evaluations by tele- 
vision can be ascertained. There may be films in some instruc- 
tional areas that will always have to be evaluated by audio-visual 
committees. 


The evaluation of foreign language films, for example, may 
involve only six or eight teachers in the school system. The ex- 
pense of television facilities for such a small number of teachers 
could hardly be justified. Perhaps films containing reference to 
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sex may be inappropriate to show on television, whereas in a 
classroom with a skillful teacher they are accepted as normal 
teaching materials. 


There may be other reasons for not showing certain films on 
television where they can be seen by the layman under condi- 
tions that are not conducive to the understanding of the purpose 
and method of using the films. Furthermore, evaluation has 
other purposes in addition to selection of materials. The dis- 
cussion that normally accompanies evaluation of an instructional 
film focuses the attention of teachers on the objectives of the 
instructional program and thus provides an opportunity for in- 
service training. 

There seems to be no single criterion that will of itself guarantee 
acceptance or rejection of a film. Different reasons will deter- 
mine the recommendation of different films. The contribution of 
a film toward a clear or better understanding, however, is an 
important factor in recommending films. The “over-all rating” 
of a film and the recommendation for distribution depend upon 
many factors, no one of which is important to the exclusion of 
all others. A film may be given a relatively low rating on even 
the most important of criteria and nevertheless be accepted. Its 
chances of being rejected, however, are greatest if it is too 


difficult or advanced for the grade level or not relevant to the 
curriculum. 


It will be necessary for school systems to perform their own 
evaluation, since there are differences in rating such important 
criteria as “relevancy of the subject matter to the curriculum,” 
“pupil comprehension,” and “recommendations for purchase.” 
Much help, however, may be had by referring to the ratings of 
the many other criteria where no differences seem to exist among 
the school systems. 


It seems evident that there are many teachers who would be 
available, on a voluntary basis, to participate in the evaluation 
of instructional motion pictures by television. It is probable that 
the number will grow as the practice becomes established and 


the number of receivers in the homes of the teachers continues 
to increase. 








COLLEGE TEACHERS ATTITUDES 
TOWARD CLOSED-CIRCUIT 
TV INSTRUCTION 


@® ROYAL D. COLLE 
@ ROBERT S. ALBERT 


This study reports the results of colleges and universities. Royal D. 
a questionnaire survey made of atti- Colle is chairman of radio-television 
tudes toward closed-circuit television at Ithaca College; Robert S. Albert 
by faculties of four New England is at Emory University. 


— material shortages are causing concern in the school 
and college situation these days, the dearth of effective 
instructor-power is perhaps the most important educational 
threat at present. The effectiveness of closed-circuit television in 
extending the power of individual instructors has been measured 
and the results have been encouraging. Evidence from studies sug- 
gest that students receiving television instruction do not learn 
significantly less than those receiving conventional instruction— 
and in some cases they attain higher achievement scores. 

An important corollary to the study of effectiveness is that of 
attitude. Although this aspect has been investigated in respect to 
participants in closed-circuit television teaching systems, there has 
been little done in uncovering the predispositions of nonparticipant 
faculties—those who might be called upon eventually to participate. 

Using previously tested hypotheses in the social sciences and 
incidental comments from college and university faculties as a 
starting point, we decided to investigate the attitudes of the non- 
participants in relation to five variables: 

1. The amount of information they have concerning the use of the 
medium in this context. (The more information the instructor has, the more 
he will be likely to accept closed-circuit instructional television.) 


2. The number of years of teaching experience they have had. (The less 
experienced instructors are more likely to accept this innovation.) 
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3. Opinions regarding commercial television. (If they are strongly 


critical of commercial television, there is less likelihood of their accepting 
closed-circuit systems.) 


4. Academic load. (There will be more approval of closed-circuit tele- 
vision by those instructors having the larger academic loads.) 

5. The nature of the subject being taught by the nonparticipants. (Those 
instructors teaching courses with potentially more visual material, e.g., phys- 
ical sciences and other courses with laboratory exercises, will be more apt to 
accept the use of television as an aid in the classroom.) 


The Study 


In the study we used faculties from four New England col- 
leges and universities, including “Ivy” type and not-so-“Ivy” type 
institutions. Instructors in the social sciences, humanities, and 
physical sciences were sent questionnaires asking them to select 
from a list of statements those opinions which they agreed with 
most closely; what their source, if any, was for information con- 
cerning this use of the medium; what they thought were the results 
of tests; whether they approved, disapproved, or were undecided 
about using television in their own courses; and how they thought 
it could be used effectively. In addition, general information was 
requested, such as how long they had taught and their class load. 

One hundred sixty-two replies were received representing 53 
percent of those included in the original sample. As a result of the 
answers, each respondent was placed in one of five categories 
reflecting his general disposition toward television: strongly ap- 
prove, approve, undecided, disapprove, or strongly disapprove. 

Over-all, the data suggested that more instructors had a nega- 
tive attitude toward classroom use of television than had a positive 
attitude. Approximately 50 percent indicated some degree of dis- 
approval while 45 percent were undecided and 5 percent approved. 
Despite the heavy concentration of responses in the undecided 
and negative categories it is significant that only 20 percent of the 
respondents answered that television had no application in teach- 
ing. (See Table 1.) 


Information Level 


Over 60 percent of the instructors were unfamiliar with any 
classroom television according to the responses. However, the 
greatest proportional incidence of unfamiliarity occurred in the 
“strongly disapprove” group and diminished with each move to- 
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ward the positive end of the continuum until only 29 percent of 
the “approve” group claimed to be unfamiliar. 


Quite naturally there was a general lack of knowledge con- 
cerning the results of closed-circuit television studies. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, that only two “strongly disapprove” 
respondents answered that they knew of instructional television 
bringing poor results.! 


The most frequently named source of information for the 
instructors was popular literature, e.g., Look, Time, newspapers, 
et cetera. 


TABLE 1.—OPINIONS CONCERNING THE EFFECTIVE 
USE OF TELEVISION 


Type of Application* 





Lecture 
Demon-_ Close- 
Lecture stration ups All None No. ans. 
Approve 2 3 0 3 0 0 
Undecided 7 14 13 17 1 5 
Disapprove 7 8 17 5 7 7 
Strongly disapprove 4 0 7 3 21 8 
20 25 37 28 29 20 





x? = 61.77, d.f.= 15, p=.01 
* Respondents were allowed to check more than one. 





Instructors’ Courses 


In our information we found no relationship existing between 
the subjects taught by the instructors and their attitudes toward 
classroom use of television. We did find a greater proportion of 
“undecided” answers among the psychologists and sociologists, but 
by using a chi-square test we found no statistical significance in the 
over-all distribution of answers. 


Experience, Course Load, and Attitude Toward 
Commercial Television 


None of the data indicated that these factors were significantly 
related to either acceptance or rejection of closed-circuit television 
instruction. 


1In their searchings of the literature on television studies, the authors were unable to find 
any tests which turned up poor results in achievement except one phase of a Red Cross 
nursing course. 
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Reasons for Acceptance-Rejection 


In order to investigate feeling toward educational use of tele- 
vision further, we listed 14 statements and asked the instructors 
to select the answer with which they agreed most. (See Table 2.) 


TABLE 2.—OPINIONS EXPRESSED REGARDING CLOSED-CIRCUIT 
TELEVISION INSTRUCTION * 





No. Statement Frequency 





1. Taking into account television’s advantages and disadvantages, 
using the medium will probably achieve less because of the loss 


of some personal identification with the instructor 79 
2. The success of classroom television depends greatly on the 

subject being taught 71 
3. The success of classroom teeta depends greatly on the 

instructor and his approach 69 
4. Television helps create passive students 68 
5. Television would probably reduce the calibre of university 

CONMIED qo Se ee een ee 58 
6. Television, while ws a panacea, can be helpful i in the endl 

ment problem 41 
7. Television will necessitate courses being better organized 34 


8. Television provides an excellent chance to multiply our best 
instructors and gives many students the benefits to be derived 


from superior instruction... , 21 
9. Television will hinder the development of new instructors...... 20 
10. Television will probably work satisfactorily, but should not be 

used until absolutely necessary 18 
11. Television will hinder the development of new courses 13 
12. There is no place for television in education; it represents a 

threat to our academic life 13 
13. Television will develop “star” performers and semaltesstine 

increase the teacher shortage 11 
14. Television will help put the burden of higher education on the 

students where it belongs 6 





bd Respondents were alowed to check more than one. 








No restriction was placed on the number of selections. The 
most frequently checked of these statements said that television 
would achieve less educationally (than conventional presentations) 
because of the loss of some identification with the instructor. The 
next two most frequently selected statements placed less emphasis 
on television itself, indicating that effectiveness was believed to 
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depend a great deal on the instructor and the subject being taught. 
The fourth most frequently expressed opinion was that television 
would create passive students. In these four highly ranked state- 
ments, it can be seen that majority opinion is either neutral or 
negative. Table 2 shows the number of times each statement was 
checked. 

However, differences in opinion do seem to exist among those 
who have a positive, undecided, or negative viewpoint on instruc- 
tional television. Among those who favored television, statements 
three, seven, and six were checked most frequently. Those who 
checked “undecided” selected statement three the most; “disap- 
prove,” number one most frequently; and those who “strongly dis- 
approved” selected number five most frequently. 


Discussion 


Only one of the five original hypotheses appears to have been 
supported by the findings in this study, a significant relationship 
existing between having information about closed-circuit television 
and accepting the medium in education. This would seem to hold 
true as long as the results of television experiments continue to be 
favorable. 

It is interesting to note that among the instructors who dis- 
approved of television, 82 percent claimed they were unfamiliar 
with its use. As we move away from high percentages of un- 
familiarity toward familiarity, we move away from the strongly 
negative to the more positive positions. 

Another factor worth noting in reference to the information 
level of the respondents is that only two of the entire sample 
answered that they had heard of television working with poor 
results. Most did not know the outcome or evaluations of past 
studies, including 79 percent of the “strongly disapprove” group. 
Among the “approve” group, 58 percent did not know the results 
of other studies. 

Caution should be exercised, however, in placing too much 
emphasis on the informational aspect of the problem. Hyman and 
Sheatsley (4), Katz and Lazarsfeld (5), Lewin (6), and others 
have pointed out noninformational influences which may distort 
or act as barriers between the individual and the meaning of the 
information; information, per se, is not a panacea in bringing 
about attitude-opinion changes. It seems likely that exposure to 
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results of many of the past studies and to the comments of many 
of the participants would sway a substantial number of instructors, 
particularly in the undecided group. 

However, because information alone is not always effective in 
changing opinions and attitudes, we can safely say that some in- 
structors, regardless of empirical data, regardless of the testi- 
monies of their educator friends, will continue to reject the educa- 
tional use of the medium, avoiding, rejecting, or reconstructing 
information on the subject. This was true of the respondent who 
checked that he was unfamiliar with the use of closed-circuit tele- 
vision in education and “I hope to remain so.” 

The analysis of the data indicates that rejection or approval 
of closed-circuit television seem to be uninfluenced by such factors 
as experience, academic work load or subject taught. It is conceiv- 
able, although this was not investigated in the study, that the level 
of teaching, i.e., freshman courses versus senior courses, might in 
part influence the instructors’ reactions. 

In the data concerning their reaction to commercial television 
and the use of television in education, no differences were found 
among the “approve,” “undecided,” “disapprove,” and “strongly 
disapprove” groups in the expression of need for improvement of 
the former or in set ownership. While this latter datum may be 
accepted pending research with a more sensitive instrument, it and 
the finding concerning experience parallel the results of Murray’s 
study (7) which found that, among elementary school teachers, 
the number of years teaching and the number of hours spent view- 
ing television had no significant bearing on the teachers’ attitudes 
toward television in education. He also concludes, in reference to 
our hypothesis: “The comparative newness of television and the 
unfamiliarity of many educators with it may in a large measure be 
responsible for their cautious attitude toward its use as an 
instructional aid.” 

It is important to note that while there appears to be some 
reluctance among 95 percent of our sample to approve of closed- 
circuit television for their own courses, this does not rule out their 
acceptance of television in education in general. The data show 
that only 29 respondents (21 percent of the sample) felt that tele- 
vision could not be used effectively in any way. 

Without including the 19 respondents who failed to check any 
category, we can deduce that at least 70 percent of the instructors 
responding would approve of television in some applications, 
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although not necessarily in their own courses. An examination of 
the frequency of agreement with supplied opinions (Table 2) 
sheds further light on this subject. Of the three most frequently 
checked statements, two emphasized the influence of factors beyond 
television itself, e.g., the second most frequently checked statement 
said that the effectiveness of television depends greatly on the 
subject being taught, while the third most frequently checked state- 
ment said that the effectiveness depended greatly on the instructor 
and his approach. 

The most frequently checked statement expressed the feeling 
that television would probably achieve less because of the loss of 
some personal identification between student and instructor. What 
is “lost” as a result of this restricted contact is something that we 
evidently cannot measure easily. From the studies that have been 
completed (cf.3) the evidence points to a comparable effectiveness 
in information transferal between the conventional and televised 
systems of instruction. Whether the lost, immeasurable element 
can be compensated for in various systems of televised instruction 
currently being tested, whether or not it is essential for all levels 
and kinds of courses, and whether or not it will ever be measurable 
in the end product—the “educated” student—are matters of con- 
jecture at this point. We doubt that the type of education Agazziz’ 
student received could be duplicated through television, but this 
does not preclude the possibility of harnessing television for some 
types of instruction, particularly in the “information giving” 
courses that abound in our schools. 

Among the respondents who strongly disapproved of instruc- 
tional television, the focus of opinion was somewhat different from 
the other three categories. In this specific group we find a greater 
emphasis on television’s effect on the course itself. The three most 
frequently checked items in each of the other categories were 
either more concerned with the motivational aspect (identification, 
passivity) or the effect of the course on the television presentation. 
In this respect, the “strongly disapprove” group seems to stand 
somewhat apart from the other three groups. However, this group 
had the greater proportion of respondents who were unfamiliar 
with the workings of closed-circuit television. And it would seem 
from these data that evaluations of the usefulness of television in 
education by at least one segment of instructors are based on pre- 
conceived, stereotyped notions rather than on an unbiased, factu- 
ally-based appraisal. 
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A Final Note 


Much of the current investigation in the field of closed-circuit 
television centers around eliminating the impersonal nature of 
televised presentations—a characteristic that half of the instruc- 
tors in this study were most concerned about. 


More research might be done on the “products” of courses 
taught by television and those taught by conventional means, par- 
ticularly in the courses taught in large classrooms and auditoriums. 
This research should be directed in a field other than the statistical 
comparison of test scores. Understandably these would have to be 
long-range studies. Whether the loss of personal contact in differ- 
ent degrees and in different levels and types of courses has an 
appreciable effect on the educational (as differentiated from the 
informational) development of the student is a point for further 
investigation, since, as has been pointed out, the generalized con- 
cern exists among educators that a loss (with no qualification as 
to degree, etc.) in contact will result in an inferior education. 
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This study demonstrates the effec- R. Schoell is professor of speech at 
tiveness of sleep or pre-sleep learning Santa Barbara College, University 
when combined and coordinated with of California. 

a planned daytime program. Edwin 


pT poe THE development of the first sound recording machine, 
audio equipment has been pressed into service as a means of 
recording, amplifying, analyzing, and preserving the human 
voice. In the field of voice science and speech correction, recording 
equipment, from the old one-minute sound scriber to modern high 
fidelity tape and disc recorders, has been used primarily for analy- 
tical purposes. The employment of auditory equipment for such 
diverse purposes as taping speeches for analysis of voice or content 
in the classroom, recording the voice for analysis of timbre, pitch, 
and intensity, putting the voice on a sound stretcher for analysis 
of vowel and consonant structure, and providing amplification so 
the hard-of-hearing individual can experience correctly the com- 
ponent of speech—all testify that audio aids are being used effec- 
tively for educational purposes. 

A number of studies in science, medicine, and psychology have 
employed recording and listening instruments in an effort to test 
the value of auditory stimulation during sleep. The experiments 
conducted over the past 15 years by Elliott (4), LeShan (6), 
Fox and Robbin (5), Dillon (3), Berman (2), and others indicate 
that direct learning can be induced and that a subject can be made 
susceptible to suggestion during what was believed to be the true 
sleep period. Other research (1, 7) has suggested that learning 
more likely occurs in a somnolent state. The most recent investi- 
gations of Simon and Emmons (8, 9) establish, through electro- 
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encephalographic studies, that learning does not take place during 
“true sleep” but acknowledge that reception and retention is pos- 
sible in the restful, drowsy, and light sleep stages. These investi- 
gators state that in the dreamy state preceding sleep the individual 
may be more susceptible to suggestion and that it remains for 
future investigation to determine whether attitudes or habits can 
be modified during the pre-sleep period when criticalness is 
minimized. 

A study in the field of speech correction,' the exploratory phase 
of which has just been completed, gives promise that auditory 
equipment can be successfully employed as a teaching aid in a 
manner that has not previously been attempted. The study estab- 
lishes that nocturnal suggestion, administered mechanically with 
automatic equipment capable of stimulating the auditory sense, 
can successfully influence both the learning and the behavior of 
severely handicapped children. 

Most of the experimentation carried out in other researches in 
an effort to establish the effectiveness of sleep learning has been 
in retention of a particular body of knowledge or in memorization; 
this is the first known study exploring the potentiality of sleep learn- 
ing in corrective teaching. It was carried out over a period of two 
years with institutionalized cerebral palsied children, all of whom 
had severe speech retardation. In planning the speech rehabilitation 
program for 16 children, an insufficient number of speech teachers 
was available to allow a minimal program of three individual les- 
sons a week for each child. With fewer lessons per week, so much 
retrogression occurs from period to period with severely physically 
handicapped children (because of breathing coordination difficul- 
ties and muscular involvement of the articulatory mechanism) that 
learning is laboriously slow or nonexistent. In addition, the inter- 
est of the children lags, motivation is weak, and receptivity toward 
the speech lessons is poor. 

In an effort to alleviate the major problem of inadequately 
serving a large number of children with too few teachers, an 
experimental program using a nightly series of recorded lessons 
to supplement the day’s activities was set up. In order that all 
children could be accommodated, the normal plan of individual day 
lessons was changed to a group plan, placing four children together 
for each period and increasing the time from 30 to 40 minutes. In 





1 Conducted by the author at Hillside House, a resident school for cerebral palsied children 
in Santa Barbara, California. 
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addition, the sequence of three day lessons a week was reduced 
to two. 

In view of the fact that audio equipment has been used suc- 
cessfully in a number of experiments involving nocturnal sugges- 
tion, this study was undertaken for the purpose of determining 


whether a nighttime program could be developed that would 
accomplish the following goals: 


1. To create enough of a carry-over effect from the widely separated day 
lessons that retrogression would be checked and cancellation of the gain of the 
day lesson would not take place. 


2. To stimulate and motivate interest in speech so that the children would 
be in a receptive mood at the time of the day lessons. 


3. To compensate for the reduced individual attention received by the 
children under a group therapy plan. 


4. To speed the process of learning. 


The nocturnal portion of the study was conducted for a period 
of eight months. To determine the effect of the night auditory 
activity, one-half of the children were included in the combined 
day-night program. The other half were given day lessons only. 
The children were divided into groups of four to make up both 
older (age 8-11) and younger (age 314-5) study groups. Compari- 
son was achieved by assigning one study group to day therapy for 
a specified period of 16 weeks followed by a combined day-night 
program for a similar period. Another group was assigned initially 
to combined day-night therapy followed by an equivalent period of 
day-only therapy. Another group was assigned to day-only therapy 
of the group instruction type for the entire time of the study. A 
fourth group was assigned to day-only therapy of the individual 
instruction type. 

Two specially constructed portable automatic record players 
were used. The players had eight outlets for small speakers which 
were fastened under the children’s pillows. The output was con- 
trolled for the record player and all speakers were matched within 
five decibels so that a consistent energy output would be present 
among the speakers. The phonograph playback had a four-speed 
adjustment and experimentation was begun at 78 rpm., later tested 
at 33 rpm., and eventually at 16 rpm. The fast speed (78 rpm.) 
was discarded because of noise and wear factors, and 16 rpm. was 
eliminated because good voice fidelity could not be secured with 
nonprofessional discs, although this very slow speed was found to 
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be highly satisfactory from the standpoint of reduced record wear 
and silence of operation. A satisfactory compromise was reached 
with 33 rpm., since this speed has good fidelity and was sufficiently 
silent in operation. 

The playing of the recorder was timed automatically by a 
12-hour clock mechanism which could be set for any 15 minute 
interval or combination of intervals throughout the night. Three 
and a half minutes of lesson material including suggestions for 
motivation, general speech stimulation, and specific speech drill 
such as vocabulary words and ear training discrimination was 
included in each of the night lessons. Records were changed once 
a week, or in keeping with the progress made in the day sessions. 
The recorded lesson was repeated at four intervals throughout the 
night, at 8:30 p.m., 11:30 p.m., 1:30 a.m., and at 5:30 a.m. to coin- 
cide with normal waking time. 


The night auditory teaching program was highly successful in 
relation to the goals it was seeking to accomplish and in some 
aspects it exceeded expectation. The concept that the night sugges- 
tion could improve motivation and promote receptiveness to the 
corrective work undertaken in the daytime training periods was 
verified. By virtue of preparation through nocturnal suggestion, 
the therapist was relieved of many of the time-consuming activities 
that normally must be carried out in each day session. Activities 
including the securing of interest and attention, recall of previous 
learning, establishing attitudes conducive to learning and the pro- 
moting of positive response were still carried on as a part of the 
day lesson but with markedly reduced emphasis because the chil- 
dren were already effectively keyed to the lesson by the previous 
night’s suggestion. 


The recorded portion of the training program, carried on in a 
nightly sequence, did a highly satisfactory job of accomplishing 
carry-over of the day learning. There was considerable variation 
in amount of retrogression among the subjects but the group on 
day-night therapy was able to progress at a pace faster by 20 per- 
cent than that of the group on day-only therapy. The day-night 
group, when removed from the night portion of the program as a 
test of their retentive ability, slipped to the pace of the other day- 
only therapy group. 


The children on day-only therapy of the individual instruction 
type did not progress as rapidly nor at as steady a pace as did those 
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in group instruction on the day-night program. However, the 
individual instruction group did progress at only a slightly faster 
pace (3 percent) than the day-only group instruction section. The 
conclusion was drawn, after further investigation of group-indi- 
vidual instruction practices, that the reduced individual attention 
received by the children in the group instruction sections was not 
a factor that markedly affected most children’s motivation toward 
speech learning or their ability to progress. 

In relation to the fourth goal, it was ascertained that many 
possibilities exist for speeding the process of learning through the 
use of night auditory suggestion in conjunction with day therapy. 
Specifically, all the children who were on the day-night program 
progressed individually at a faster rate than did those on the day 
program only. As a group, the older children experienced 12 per- 
cent more success in vocabulary building on the day-night program. 

This group also showed 23 percent more success in work pro- 
duction over a similar age group on day-only therapy (group in- 
struction type) and 21 percent more success than did a similar age 
group in the individual instruction day therapy program. The 
group of young children on day-night training did not learn as 
rapidly as the older children but did show 6 percent improvement 
in vocabulary building performance and 11 percent improvement 
in work production during the day-night training over the day- 
only therapy. 

A number of difficulties of a mechanical nature were encoun- 
tered during the course of administration of the program. Good 
radio laboratory equipment was used for cutting the records but 
less durable nonprofessional discs had to be used. Since profes- 
sional cuttings could not be secured, record wear and scratch had 
to be checked. The studio type discs, however, showed excellent 
durability. Little record scratch developed for the first 50 play- 
ings and as many as a hundred repeats were secured from a num- 
ber of the cuts. 


A second problem was that of instrument noise, stemming 
primarily from the automatic change apparatus. Since the machine 
was on at the time the needle came in contact with the record, a 
disturbing initial click occurred in the speakers when the needle 
slid into the first groove before the voice began. This problem was 
overcome to some extent by extreme care in cutting so that the 
needle contact would coincide with the first groove. 
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A third problem was a purely human one, that of assigned 
personnel remembering to turn the machine on at night and off in 
the morning, and to check volume control and time adjustments. 
Since the player had to be turned on and off every day, it had to be 
kept in an accessible location where it was occasionally tampered 
with by children or other unauthorized persons who did not know 
of the experiment. Minor difficulties of volume adjustment or play- 
ing at nonscheduled intervals occurred. These disturbances were 
annoying to the sleepers, rather than disrupting to the program. 


A new instrument is being developed for use in the program 
which will eliminate many of the technical problems. A continuous 
tape player will be substituted for the disc player, eliminating all 
recording, scratch, and wear problems. It will have a continuous 
circular tape of four minute duration, returning without rewind 
to the initial point after each play. The machine will be governed 
by a 24-hour clock so it can be set automatically and stored in a 
safe place. No on-off care will be necessary even in the event of 
tape break, inasmuch as the recorder will shut itself off auto- 
matically whenever the tape is not threaded properly. 


This successful experimentation with auditory equipment em- 
ploying night training as an aid in the correction of speech defects 
with cerebral palsied children is the first known research of its 
kind. While the success of this experiment cannot be laid exclu- 
sively to the nocturnal techniques but to a combined program of 
day-night therapy, it is vital that a report be made indicating the 
contributing effect of nocturnal stimulation on the learning and 
on the attitudes and habits of the subjects who were studied. In 
the field of corrective teaching the important consideration regard- 
ing nocturnal application is not whether the learning takes place 
during “‘true” sleep; what is important is whether the use of audi- 
tory aids under sleep or pre-sleep conditions opens an avenue of 
learning that has a _ potentiality for speeding the subject’s 
rehabilitation. 

The investigation of Simon and Emmons, mentioned earlier in 
this report, is a valuable scientific contribution to current knowl- 
edge of sleep receptiveness. It could, by being misunderstood or 
misinterpreted, seriously discourage further investigation of noc- 
turnal education under conditions that warrant its application. 


Experiments by others indicated that sleep or pre-sleep learn- 
ing is successful when employed by itself. This corrective speech 
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study shows that it also has a worthwhile effect when combined and 
coordinated with a planned day program. What is characteristic of 
the learning in this specialized field should be characteristic of the 
learning that can take place whenever night auditory stimulation 
is used as a supplement to planned daytime teaching. The develop- 
ment of promising new auditory equipment will make future ex- 
perimentation more technically exact and more revealing of the 
many possibilities in this barely explored educational area. 


a | 
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THE EFFECT OF TELEVISION 
ON CINEMA GOING 


This report describes the measure- 
ment of television’s effect on attend- 
ance in British cinemas. It is based 
upon part of a wider study—namely, 
the impact of television in 50 different 
fields of interest. The writer, formerly 
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senior psychologist in the Audience 
Research Department of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, is now as- 
sociated with the Research Techniques 
Unit, London School of Economics 
and Political Science. 


ETWEEN 1950 and early 1957, the proportion of United Kingdom 
families with television sets increased from about 4 percent to 
over 50 percent. Moreover, even nonowners were, on the average, 
spending about 40 percent of their available evening time watching 
television programmes. In such circumstances, it is understandable 
that there should have occurred a lot of speculation about the social 
impact of the new medium. It is fairly clear that some of this 
speculation sprang out of little more than sensation-making; but 
the greater part of it seems to have had its origin in the observa- 
tion that changes of one kind or another seemed to start with the 
coming of television, and to continue with its growth. 

One of the claims was that television has produced a decline 
in cinema attendance, and here in Britain the main evidence for 
this was that as the percentage of people with sets has gone up, 
cinema admissions have gone down. The two trends are shown in 
Figure I. The tie-up between them is a fairly tight one, and state- 
ments by viewers themselves have supported the claim fairly 
strongly. 

But however suggestive the evidence, it does not in itself estab- 
lish a causal relationship. After all, quite a lot of social, economic, 
and cultural developments have been going on in this period, with- 
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out TV getting the credit or the blame for them. Moreover, perhaps 
the biggest decline of all occurred between 1946 and 1947 when the 
proportion with television sets was something less than 0.2 of a 
single percent. 

The pretelevision trends in cinema attendance are, in fact, 
specially interesting. There was an enormous wartime increase, 
the level rising from 987,000,000 admissions in 1938 to 1,494,000,000 
in 1942, and reaching an all-time high of 1,635,000,000 in 1946. The 
steady decline since then might well be interpreted as a return to 
the prewar level of cinema attendance. Nor should we overlook 
the fact that since the war, people in the United Kingdom have 
experienced a gradual tightening in the economic situation. 
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Figure I 


Showing changes in cinema admissions and growth of television 


None of these points is meant to argue away the possible 
influence of television on the cinema. All I am trying to do is to 
suggest that there could well be much more to the postwar decline 
in cinema admissions than a simple, direct influence of television, 
and that there has for some time been a strong case for research 


by 
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aimed at establishing precisely what the influence of television 
has been. 


It was against this general background that I conducted re- 
search on television’s effect on a range of the public interest (2), 


one of them cinema going. It is the cinema-going study that I wish 
to report here. 


METHODS 
Research Design 


Anyone trying to measure the effects of television is likely to 
run into serious methodological difficulties. Many studies of tele- 
vision’s effects have been little more than comparisons of the 
behaviour of viewers and of nonviewers, the difference being inter- 
preted as an effect of television, or at least as approximating to 
that. In fact, of course, viewers and nonviewers may well have 
been different to start with, and present differences in behaviour 
can only be interpreted as mixtures of genuine effect and of original 
differences. Nor does the simple matching of viewers and non- 
viewers in terms of age, sex, and social class necessarily help very 
much to strain out that original difference. Matching can be effec- 
tive when, and only when, the criteria used for this are closely 
associated with or predictive of whatever is being studied—in this 
case, cinema going. For only then does manipulation of the match- 
ing criteria lead to a movement in the variable under study. 
Accordingly, there is no safety in matching unless the matching 
criteria are selected empirically. And, naturally, the greater the 
combined predictive power of the criteria selected, the safer is the 
operation and the less ambiguous is the measure of television’s 
effect. 


I have been calling this method of isolating “effects” the “Stable 
Correlate technique.” The term “correlate” refers to the process 
of finding predictors or correlates of whatever is being studied— 
these correlates to be used as matching criteria. The word “stable,” 
on the other hand, refers to the principle that the correlates eventu- 
ally used should not themselves be open to change by television— 
that they should be “stable” in that respect. For to match in terms 
of things that have themselves been. changed by television would 
be to whittle away the effect itself. The Stable Correlate method 
has been described in detail in an earlier paper (3). 
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The Survey 


Information about cinema going was gathered through a ran- 
dom-type survey in Greater London. Each of the 782 respondents 
said how often he or she had been to the cinema in the last two 
weeks, and also indicated on a 5-point scale the extent of their 
interest in attending (irrespective of whether or not attendance 
actually occurred). The interviews were spread out over a period 
of a year (1955). The replies of viewers (440) and of nonviewers 
(342) were compared, and the Stable Correlate process applied to 
find out how much of the difference between them, in terms of (a) 
attendance and (b) interest in attending, was an effect of television. 


Analysis 


The matching criteria were selected from a large battery of 
proposed or possible “predictors.” There were over 100 of these 
and they were built into the survey itself. They included as many 
as possible of the things which might be thought of as predictive 
of the extent of present cinema going: age, marital status, sex, 
occupational level, educational background, intelligence,' the num- 
ber of children of various ages in the home, the presence of rela- 
tives in the home or nearby, the size of the household and the degree 
of crowding in it, the area resided in, and a wide range of past acts 
and ownerships. The past acts and ownerships were meant to be 
of the more memorable kind and related to the period before 1950 
(i.e., before the spread of television).* Thus there were questions 
about whether or not the respondent: regularly took certain 
papers and magazines, was a member of a lending library, took on 
a second paid job, had his or her own business, attended certain 
(clearly described) major events (e.g., certain major football 
matches, certain Wimbledon tennis finals), had a driver’s licence, 
and so on. Respondents were also asked if they had seen various 
past films (the leading players being given for each) which had in 
fact been shown shortly before 1950 but not since, but which at 
the time had been box-office successes; there were 13 of these. 

When the survey questionnaires became available, standard 
item analysis was used to identify those items which had the 
greater predictive power; and after this the Wherry-Doolittle 





1 Measured by an “index.” (1) 
2 Memory failure can be expected. But the important question is whether viewers and non- 
viewers have different rates of memory failure, 
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formula was used to select the most effective combination of them. 
Since “interest in attending” and actual attendance were being re- 
garded as separate variables and as requiring separate matching 
and processing, the selection of matching criteria (or predictors) 
had to be carried out afresh for each of them. The main results of 
these procedures are given in Table 1 below. 


TABLE 1.—THE STABLE CORRELATES OF CINEMA GOING 











Stable Correlates Selected (in Combined 
Variable Studied Order of Priority) * Predictive 
Variable Correlation Power 
Actual attendance Attendance at certain box- 
at the cinema office successes in the pre- 
television period +0.61 0.63 
Marital status —0.14 


A composite of past acts 
and possessions, each pre- 





dictive of cinema going +0.29 
Interest in Attendance at past box- 
attending office successes (as above) +0.58 0.59 


An index of past activity 
level, based on memorable 
acts and possessions ** +0.19 


Age —0.23 


* Other predictors of attendance at the cinema, but not selected, were: an index of past 
activity level (pre-1950), (+0.16); age (—0.20); sex (—0.08); authority level in last job 
held (+-0.11) ; social class (+0.08); number of children aged 15 years or less (—0.08). 

** This index was based on the aggregate score for 28 past acts or possessions. 








How the Matching Was Done 


Since the matching criteria or correlates are based on the 
responses of the nonviewers, any adjustment made has to be made 
to nonviewer performances. The operative question then becomes: 
“What would the scores of the nonviewers have been, had that 
group of people been the same as the viewers in respect of the 
chosen matching criteria?” It is at this point that we see the 
matching criteria being used as predictors. When that adjustment 
has been made, the difference between the nonviewers’ new “score” 


and the score of the viewers can be interpreted as approximating 
to an effect of television.’ 





®* The design used includes a built-in checking device to indicate how complete has been the 
reduction of original differences. (See Table 2.) 
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This adjustment can be made in several ways: At a fairly 
sophisticated level it can be made through a regression equation. 
It can also be done, however, without any loss in precision, by a 
simple weighting procedure, and this was the method used. Thus 
in the case of “attendance at the cinema,” the three matching cri- 
teria selected allowed the breaking of the nonviewer record cards 
into 15 distinct groups, and the average score in each of these was 
weighted by the number of cards in the equivalent subgroup of 
the viewer record cards. This allowed the computation of a new 
or adjusted nonviewer average, and this was then compared with 
the unadjusted viewer average. 


FINDINGS 


The main results of this are given in Table 2 below. It shows 
the unadjusted and then the adjusted score of the nonviewers, the 
unadjusted viewer score, and the estimate of television’s effect. 
On this evidence television has reduced the cinema attendance of 
viewers by 33 percent. And in terms of strength of interest in 
going to the cinema (as measured here), the reduction was 21 
percent. 


TABLE 2.—_SHOWING TELEVISION’S EFFECT ON CINEMA GOING, 
TAKING ALL VIEWERS TOGETHER ACCORDING TO 
LENGTH OF SET OWNERSHIP 


Nonviewer Averages 
(342 cases) 


Loss or 
Variable Studied Set Age Viewers’ Unadjusted Adjusted Gain P 
in Years Averages Average Average N 

Attendance at 0-1 * 0.87 0.93 0.98 —ll_  .01 
the cinema 1-2 0.67 " 1.16 —42 .01 
2-4 0.54 " 0.95 —43 01 

4-6 0.66 os 0.95 —31 .01 

0-6 (All) 0.67 " 1.00 —33  .01 

Strength of 0-1 1.99 2.36 2.38 —16 01 
interest in 1-2 2.03 - 2.50 —19 .01 
cinema going 2-4 1.74 " 2.35 —26  .01 
4-6 1.76 " 2.35 —25 .01 

0-6 (All) 1.84 " 2.32 —21 .01 





* The 0-6 year estimates are based on 342 nonviewers and 440 viewers. The other estimates are 
each based on 342 nonviewers and about a quarter of the viewers. 
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Some other results are also shown in Table 2, however. Since 
the survey material gave the length of time for which a viewer had 
been in possession of a set, it became possible to estimate tele- 
vison’s effect according to length of set ownership—i.e., its effect 
on those who were in the first year of set ownership, on those who 
were in their second year, and so on, up to about five years. This 
was done by grouping viewers by “age of set” and matching the 
nonviewers first to one group, then to the next, and so on, doing the 
whole thing afresh for each set-age group. 


Granted that these groups do not differ appreciably in their 
power to resist being changed by television, the effects in the dif- 
ferent ‘‘age of set” groups can be taken as marking out the trend as 
length of ownership increases.* The evidence would then indicate 
that in the first year of set ownership there is an 11 percent de- 
crease in attendance at the cinema, that the loss increases to 42 
percent in the second year, remains at about that level during the 
period between the second and fourth year, but that after this, a 
slight tendancy towards recovery sets in, such that after about five 
years of set ownership, the loss stands at 30 percent. These trends 
have to do with actual attendance. But under the impact of tele- 
vision, even interest in attending decreases, the reduction reaching 
a maximum between the second and fourth years, and such recovery 
as occurs after that being of a very minor kind. 


It is specially illuminating to compare these changes with those 
produced by television in interests generally. This can in fact be 
done, for, as I said earlier, cinema going was but one of 50 different 
fields of interest studied. These 50 were developed out of prelimi- 
nary survey work as a representative sample of the interests of the 
people of Greater London. The 50 included: “interior decoration 
of the home,” “‘reading books,” “different ways of preparing food,” 
“visiting people,” “playing cards,” “going to see sporting events,” 
“fashions today,” “physical culture,” “photography,” “Trade- 
Unionism,” “collecting things.” The aggregation of responses in 
respect of the 50 allows the making of a generalization about tele- 
vision’s effects on interests generally. Figure II sets the cinema- 
going trends against those for interests as a whole. 


’ 


‘There are only small differences, here in Britain, in the amount of viewing done by people 
who have had sets for different lengths of time. This certainly does not prove the case, though 
it is also worth considering that the “effects trend” for interests in general (developed through 
this method) is about opposite in shape to what might be expected on the reasonable theory that 
the early buyers of sets are the more open to, or ready for, change. 
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From this it appears that cinema going is affected to a far 
greater extent than are other interests and, perhaps more impor- 
tant, it lacks their resilience—their power to recover. Indeed, 
when the various interests in the sample were studied separately, 
there was no other interest amongst the 50 where the loss was as 
great or the lack of resilience as marked. 
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Figure II 


TV’s effect on cinema attendance compared with its effect on all other 
leisure-time activities 


Looking over the evidence, I think that there is a case for 
saying that here in Britain the cinema industry has yet to feel the 
full impact of television broadcasting. This is partly because there 
is yet no sign of a decrease in the rate at which people are becoming 
viewers; partly also because many viewers have yet to enter the 
period of really heavy loss. Apart from this, however, it may well 
be that the new developments in cinema technique have boosted the 
cinema attendance both of viewers and nonviewers, so that as far 
as box-office figures are concerned, television’s effect on viewers is 
partly hidden. The question, however, is whether or not such boost 
as these developments provide can be maintained. In addition to this, 
however, the results I’ve given represent the effect of BBC tele- 
vision alone; with the rapid growth of Britain’s commercial sys- 
tem, and the increased choice of programmes which this provides, 
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the power of television to draw people away from the cinema seems 
very likely to be increased. 

Finally, there are several points which should, I think, be 
made. This evidence does not prove that television is the sole agent 
responsible for the decline in cinema attendance. And it may well 
be that television’s impact is facilitated by other things: perhaps 
by a return to some of the social conditions which contributed to 
the prewar level of attendance; perhaps by something to do with 
the quality or the character of the films being shown now; perhaps 
by economic conditions. The evidence simply establishes television 
as a contributor to the decline. Another point is that television’s con- 
tribution to the decline seems to wane after about three years, so 
that the question here in Britain is not one of whether or not tele- 
vision will “kill the cinema.” Rather, it seems to be one of estab- 
lishing the new level of operation to which the cinema industry is 
likely to gravitate—in the absence of new developments or 
procedures. 
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e ROBERT W. WAGNER 


THE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL FILM (il) * 


The current concern with the educational crisis reminds us 
that our schools are not, and never were, as good as they could be. 
It should also call attention to the fact that the crisis is an inter- 
national one. People everywhere realize they must learn if they 
want a share of the abundant life, and everywhere there are teacher 
shortages, lack of buildings and equipment, and acceleration of 
learning needs pressured by the same technological, sociological, 
economic, and political conditions. 

In such a world, how one group educates its young, rightly or 
wrongly, affects how other groups educate theirs. The running of 
“the race between education and catastrophe” isn’t going to be 
made easier by helping a few people learn to think as individuals 
while the vast majority may be devoted, perhaps fanatically, to the 
idea of self-subjection to one system and to war on all variant ideas 
of living. 

If truth makes men free, then the individual educator and the 
producer of educational films of all nationalities have roles in inter- 
national affairs which must be played on a heroic scale. Interna- 
tional workshops, conferences, and exchange of persons are sound 
approaches to the problem. But, as evidenced by the work of 
UNESCO, ICA, and USIA, the motion picture, television, and other 
mass media presently hold out the only real hope of reaching 
enough people in time to meet the educational crisis which is part 
of the world crisis. 

Because it has become obvious that the basic kinds of knowl- 
edge required for living in today’s world are much the same for 





* This is the second of two articles on The International Educational Film, written by Robert 
W. Wagner, who is head of the Department of Cinema at the University of Southern California. 
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adults everywhere, the concept of fundamental education has come 
into being. Beyond that, however, much more needs to be done, 
particularly through the motion picture, to build common cores of 
information and understanding at the school, and especially at the 
university level. While films and other materials specifically de- 
signed for illiterate and unsophisticated groups throughout the 
world have met with marked success, there is a definite lack of 
similar materials designed for the sophisticated, educated, leader- 
ship groups. 

Some progress with these latter groups is being made, of 
course. The Committee on International Nontheatrical Events 
(CINE) selected 51 excellent nontheatrical, nongovernmental 
films for exhibition at film festivals in Venice, the Univer- 
sity of Padua, and Edinburgh this year. Another committee of 
film producers and critics selected 50 documentary, industrial, 
public relations, and educational films for showing at the U.S. 
Pavilion at the Brussels World Fair. Showcases like these are 
needed for the nontheatrical film industry of the United States. 
Even more necessary, however, are ways to make such films more 
than exhibits, ways to make them available to schools, universities, 
and other educational institutions abroad where requested. 

“Most used” classroom films will naturally continue to be 
those produced in the country or locality of their origin. It is rea- 
sonable to conjecture, however, that some educational films, in 
time, may become world classics, universally accepted by teachers 
everywhere. Even now, countries with limited resources for the 
production of teaching films are looking for good instructional 
motion pictures from many lands. What are some of the charac- 
teristics of such films? What is the shape of the “international 
educational film’? 

What it might be has been expressed in fragmentary ways by 
many teachers and film makers with whom the writer has talked 
both at home and abroad. 

First, such films should obviously deal with subject matter 
which is inherently universal—music, art, the natural sciences, 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, hygiene, and other knowledge 
common and important to all cultures and nationalities. A number 
of international film collections in certain of these fields already 
exist. The exchange of medical films on an international scale is 
quite lively, for example. The film section of the Museum of Man 
in Paris is making a world-wide collection of films on anthropology. 
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But the pressing need is to get good films into the educational 
systems themselves, and not reserve them only for the use of 
specialists. 


An analysis of subject matter and a survey of films which 
might meet international needs should be made. The film needs of 
the future should be anticipated. For example, Oliver Caldwell, 
Assistant Commissioner for International Education of the U.S. 
Office of Education, points out that the “geography” of tomorrow 
will be astronomy, a subject which already has an important place 
in the curriculum in the Soviet Union, Turkey, and Japan.’ Cald- 
well also suggests a broadening of world literature courses in the 
future, including translations of Afro-Asian classics. Curriculum 
specialists should be concerned with this problem, and film makers 
should listen to what these specialists have to say. 

Visual primacy—the clear, expository picturization of subject 
matter—is universally recognized as an important requisite for the 
film that teaches. The use of animation and the further develop- 
ment of international prototypes and common symbols merit fur- 
ther research. The use of sheer visual imagery, the application of 
what is known about the importance of cues and visual perception, 
has yet to be seriously applied in the production of educational 
films. 


The dramatic, empathetic element, too, is missing from many 
attitudinal films. To get the viewer into the other fellow’s shoes 
and into the understanding of peoples of different cultures, pro- 
ducers of educational films need to go abroad. The stage for the 
camera has always been as wide as the world itself, but as producers 
of instructional films have acquired more professional facilities, 
they have also tended to retreat into studio situations for obvious 
economic reasons. More wandering scholars with camera are 
needed to counteract this trend. 


More than half of the USIA Motion Picture Service films are 
produced in 22 countries of Europe, Latin America, and the Near 
and Far East, in the conviction that overseas productions gain im- 
pact from settings, characters, and situations familiar to the non- 
theatrical audiences for whom these films are intended. Independ- 
ent Hollywood producers, too, find that films produced in the coun- 
tries where the story is supposed to have taken place have a much 
truer ring for theatrical audiences as well. 





1 Caldwell, Oliver J. “Education for Survival.” Audio-Visual Instruction. April 1958. p. 102. 
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Coproduction by two or more countries has also been mention- 
ed, especially by teachers in the smaller countries, as one of the 
steps in the development of the truly international teaching film. 
Such international coproduction, common in the theatrical film, 
has already met with some success in the educational film field in 
Europe. 

During the meeting of the International Council for Educational 
Films in 1950, certain countries of Western Europe agreed to pro- 
duce or obtain films designed for the curricula of the other coun- 
tries. If Austria, for example, needed a film on the geography of 
Switzerland, the Swiss would be invited to produce the film to meet 
the needs of the Austrian teachers. It was the hope that in this 
way a balance of perspective might be maintained which would 
overcome some of the difficulty that had formerly made the film 
produced by one country unsuitable for use in another. 

When the film was completed, it was agreed that the producer 
—the Swiss for example—would supply duplicate negative mate- 
rials to all the other countries participating in the interchange, 
together with permission to adapt the material in accordance with 
the educational requirements of each country. Sometimes this foot- 
age would be used in silent form, in other cases subtitles would be 
added, and in still others, a translated sound track would be married 
to the picture. Adams and Hill have described this development in 
some detail in the Spring 1954 number of the Audio-Visual Com- 
munication Review. 

Separate music and sound effects tracks, supplied for re-re- 
cording with translated voice tracks are generally internationally 
useful. An “international sound track” is widely recognized as one 
containing sound effects only—wind, water, bird calls, background 
noises consonant with the visual image. Just as the shout of a plow- 
man to his beast of burden has been the same through scores of 
generations in a score of lands, the sound of the gasoline engine, 
the howl of a jet aircraft, the hum of an electric generator are 
familiar sounds in the world today. 

Teachers in many countries still prefer silent to sound films, 
a situation which will undoubtedly shift as ways are found to get 
satisfactory translations of voice tracks. The U.S. Information 
Agency issues versions of its films in Italian, Japanese, Korean, 
German, French, Spanish, Portuguese, English, Cebuano, Tagalog, 
Sinhalese, Indonesian, Cantonese, Mandarin, Cochinese, Tonkinese, 
Norwegian, Slovenian, Greek, Turkish, Persian, Arabic, Hindi, Ben- 
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gali, Urdu, Tamil, Telugu, Amoy, Hebrew, Thai, Burmese, Marathi, 
Gugarati, Serbo-Croatian, Finnish, Flemish, Danish, Swedish, and 
Dutch.? 

Because of the problem of translating dialogue which often 
includes colloquial and sometimes literally untranslatable expres- 
sions, the narrative or “voice-over” track is logically preferred by 
most teachers. The narration should be written in clear, expository 
form, with the use of simple terminology. This does not mean, of 
course, that the writing need be stilted, pedantic, or devoid of 
human interest. 

The English version should be “overshot,” and cut somewhat 
long so there will be screen time enough to allow for the addition 
of words and phrases in translation. The Romance languages and 
the Scandinavian tongues, for example, run from 15 to 20 percent 
longer than English. Where synchronous dialogue material must 
be included, the director who wants his films to be used abroad in 
translated form will avoid tight close-ups involving critical lip 
movement, and select camera angles that make the dubbing process 
less exacting. 

While many producers feel they can get very satisfactory 
translations in any tongue in their own home studios, teachers gen- 
erally prefer translations done in the locality in which the film is to 
be used. Magnastriped prints and a sufficient number of magnetic 
projectors throughout the world would make such local interpreta- 
tions possible. 

In the immediate future, it will be feasible to release 16mm 
prints with a full-width (100-mil) magnetic stripe overlaid on the 
English optical track without destroying the utility of the latter, 
since it has been found that an infrared exciter lamp used in com- 
bination with a lead-sulfide photocell penetrates the iron-oxide 
magnetic coating, making it possible to play back the original 
optical track under the re-recorded magnetic stripe overlay. Opti- 
cal-magnetic prints of this type, together with improved optical- 
magnetic projectors, will thus eliminate the necessity for the 
magnetic half-track and quarter-track, and make it possible to 
produce as many as four magnetic foreign-language tracks and at 
least one optical track on the same print. 

The March 1958 issue of the Journal of the Society of Motion 
Picture and Television Engineers includes five papers on inter- 





* Pearson, Wilbert H. "The 1956 Kenneth Edwards Memorial Lecture.”’ Journal of the 


University Film Producers Association. Fall 1956. p. 6. 
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national television and bilingual films which show that translation 
is really no longer a technical problem. The first bilingual theater 
in the world (a drive-in), was opened in Rome recently. Bilingual 
television is a reality today in Canada, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
West Germany, France, Holland, Italy, Luxembourg, Monaco, 
Switzerland, and the United Kingdom. 


While admitting that electronic computors have not yet 
reached the stage where they can produce a foreign-language ver- 
sion of lip-synchronized films, Kosarin forecasts a machine which 
“would be a combination thesarus, dictionary, glossary, idiom and 
phrase reference source, which would place at the fingertips of the 
translator a wealth of material, instantly available, so as to permit 
him to devote most of his time to the actual creative and artistic 
task at hand.” * In the near future, machines like this may wait 


with foot-tapping impatience, while educators learn to press the 
right button. 


The film libraries of the United States are arsenals of democ- 
racy. Here is probably the greatest collection of uncensored infor- 
mation, useful skills, and free thought ever assembled on motion 
picture film. This is the kind of wealth that should be shared in 
ever-expanding ways in the places where the interest on the invest- 
ment will be the greatest—in the schools and colleges of any coun- 
try in the world with which an exchange can be arranged. 


At the same time, through CINE, and other groups of respon- 
sible educators and media specialists, we need to glean from other 
countries the kinds of films which will enrich our own educational 
resources. Events continue to prove that scientific, educational, and 
artistic abilities are the special property of no one country, no one 
group of people. Beautiful instructional films are being made in 
Japan, Latin America, France, Czechoslovakia, Italy, the Scandi- 
navian countries, and elsewhere with low budgets and small re- 
sources. The multilateral exchange of such films, through the 
UNESCO coupon system, or some even simpler method, needs 
further study. 


A key question in the crisis in education, then, is how to ex- 
change educational films with other peoples, especially in basic 
subject matter, and particularly at the school and university levels, 
and ther eby perhaps improve our common chances for staying 


® Kosarin, Max G. “Methods of Translating Used in Bilingual Films.” Journal of the Society 
of Motion Picture and Television Engineers.. March 1958. p. 140. 
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alive because our international community has become more liter- 
ate, better informed, and possibly more deliberately thoughtful. 

The answer to this question, and the emergence of inter- 
nationally significant educational films in quantities sufficient to 
make a difference, depend upon the energy, wisdom, and courage 
of educators everywhere. It depends upon intelligent, progressive 
producers of teaching films who see their work as more than “a 
product,” who look upon their audience as more than “a market,” 
and who count the return in more than dollars and cents. It 
depends on governments who see that the crisis in education cannot 
be wholly met on a national basis. And it depends on people who 
understand that whether we can live together depends on whether 
we can learn together. 





BOOK REVIEWS 





CHERRY, COLIN. On Human Communication; a Review, a Survey, 
and a Criticism. New York: Published jointly by The Technology 


Press of Massachusetts Institute of Technology and John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1957. 333 p. 


Reviewed by 
e LOUIS FORSDALE 


The Technology Press of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and John Wiley & Sons, Inc., are making important basic 
contributions to the study of communication in this country. They 
printed Norbert Wiener’s Cybernetics, a truly seminal book, which 
was followed by the volume of essays on Machine Translation of 
Languages, edited by William N. Locke, and by Language, Thought, 
and Reality: The Selected Writings of Benjamin Lee Whorf, 
edited by John B. Carroll. And now they offer Mr. Cherry’s volume, 
which we are told is the first in a series “which will survey the 
general field of communication from various points of view includ- 
ing those of the anthropologist, the linguist, the logician, the tele- 
communication engineer, and the social psychologist, among 
others.” This completed constellation of works will undoubtedly 
enrich American communication study, bringing together much 
which is now available only in isolated papers. 

The present volume is the work of a British communication 
engineer who is broadly versed in many aspects of contemporary 
communication study. He offers in a relatively brief book a survey 
of such major approaches to communication study as linguistic 
science (phonetics, phonemics, meta-linguistics), speech mechanics 
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(physical characteristics of signals, spectral analysis of sound, 
coding and transmission, acoustics), statistical theory of communi- 
cation (concepts of information, redundancy, noise), logic of/in 
communication (semantics, syntactics, semiotics), cognition and 
recognition (philosophical problem of “reality,” perception, human 
senses, the brain as machine). In addition, the book has a useful 
glossary of terms (“binary digit,” “designatum,” “entropy,” 
“icon,” “information,” “‘meta-language,” ‘“‘phoneme’’), and through 
notes guides the reader to no less than 367 references. The latter 
fact is indicative of Cherry’s most impressive quality—the range 
of materials covered. He is quite at home, for example, with propo- 
sitions from descriptive linguistics and from mathematical com- 
munication theory, fields which have origin in different historical 
and academic bases. 





This is not to say, however, that the book presents a synthesis 
or general theory of communication. Cherry does not attempt that, 
and says so specifically: “At the time of writing, the various 
aspects of communication, as they are studied under the different 
disciplines, by no means form a unified study; there is a certain 
amount of common ground which shows promise of fertility, noth- 
ing more.” (p.2) The fact that his chapters (essays) are discrete 
from one another suggests further that he attempts to place 
diverse information side by side but not in synthesis. 


In many ways the book can be likened to, say, John B. Carroll’s 
The Study of Language (Harvard University Press, 1953). Both 
are surveys. Both could be useful as textbooks. Both assemble in 
orderly fashion information from many quarters. A major distinc- 
tion between the two would be found in emphasis. While Carroll 
gives relatively minor attention to communication engineering and 
speech mechanics, Cherry, the engineer, gives less attention to 
descriptive linguistics. Of the two books, Cherry’s is the broader 
in scope. Both show natural biases of the authors. 


Near the beginning of his book Mr. Cherry creates this engag- 
ing image: 


In this little book . . . we shall attempt a review, a survey, and a criticism 
of the study [of human communication] as it is being developed. The level 
will necessarily be elementary. There is a wide sea of literature which we 
shall try to chart for the novice, and there are a few classic islands where 
we shall land and explore in some detail. And in this little ship, our book, we 
shall be taking no experts amongst the passengers. It is a cruise for novices 
only, but they will be introduced to the professional crew. 
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Holding to Mr. Cherry’s metaphor, let me develop two critical 
comments. 


The first has to do with readability, the claim that the book is 
written for “novices.” This is not the simple classroom text on 
communication for which you may have been waiting. I have 
pointedly asked a number of well-informed and thoughtful grad- 
uate students (who are interested in the subject) how they react 
to the book. Most of them confess the need for additional reading 
and discussion. This is particularly true of mathematical illiterates 
who find two of the seven chapters hard going. But it is not math- 
ematics alone which makes for difficulty in the book. Other chap- 
ters are difficult, too. It seems to me that compression of material 
is partly the villain, because Mr. Cherry does cover a lot of ground 
in a relatively few pages. Then, too, I suspect that Mr. Cherry’s 
audacious effort will be far more readable in a dozen years when 
the “established” concepts which he treats finally will have filtered 
their way into our schools and colleges. That will take time. 


My second critical comment relates to the “classic islands” 
which he chooses to visit. They are all lovely and strategic islands, 
but there are others in the sea. With charity and good humor, Mr. 
Cherry admits that fact; so it remains only to remind the new 
student of communication that there are major approaches to 
the study of communication which are not considered here. There 
is, for example, the historical analysis of a kind which was the 
mark of the late Harold Innis of the University of Toronto, with 
his recognition of the dramatic effects which flow from the intro- 
duction of new media of communication into society. There is the 
philosophical line of a Susanne Langer who speaks of two great 
classes of human symbolism— “discursive” (where Cherry’s ex- 
clusive attention is placed), and the “non-discursive.” There is the 
considerable work of the sociologist, men like Paul Lazarsfeld, or 
Bernard Berelson, whose work in content analysis or audience 
analysis needs to be considered by the student of communication 


research. There are the control studies of a Harold Lasswell, and 
so forth. 


Finally, Mr. Cherry does not attend to Lancelot Hogben’s 
observation that, if man is indeed unique among animals because 
he uses language, he is equally unique because he creates pictures. 
Nonverbal modes of communication, most pointedly pictorial modes, 
are not considered, except casually at one or two points, in On 
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Human Communication. In company with so many contemporary 
authors, Cherry, in practice, makes the broad word “communica- 
tion” almost synonymous with “language.” I suspect this is done 
mainly as a matter of convenience, and because language is the 
classic center for students of communication; still I would welcome 
a survey of the nonverbal modes from Mr. Cherry’s highly capable 
pen. 


But these remarks should not detract from the central fact 
that this book is the best survey of its kind that I know. 


IVINS, WILLIAM M., JR. Prints and Visual Communication. Lon- 
don: Routledge & Kegan Paul Limited, 1953. 190 p., 84 illustra- 
tions. 


Reviewed by 
e LOUIS FORSDALE 


This fascinating book, which comes from across the Atlantic, 
was written by an American who is Emeritus Curator of Prints, 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Although it is not a new book 
and has not been widely reviewed, it is still in print, and is worth 
reading. It is an historical account of the development of “exactly 
repeatable pictorial statements” (prints and photographs). Ivins 
argues that the development of various forms of exactly repeatable 
pictorial statements has had “incalculable effects upon knowledge 
and thought’; indeed, that “since the invention of writing there 
has been no more important invention.” (p. 3) These are strong 
words, for they suggest that inventions which led to pictorial prints 
and photography are as critical, if not more so, in our history than 
the invention of print with movable type. 

Ivins’ thesis centers on the proposition that “. . . at any given 
moment the accepted report of an event is of greater importance 
than the event, for what we think about and act upon is the sym- 
bolic report and not the concrete event itself.” (p. 180) We have 
seen this argument advanced by certain anthropological linguists 
who suggest that the vocabulary and syntax of your language mate- 
rially condition and limit what you are capable of thinking. Ivins 
believes the same to be true of visual modes of communication— 
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that insight, invention, and thought are inhibited or released by 
pictorial modes, too. Two points are made in this respect. 


First, Ivins notes that as long as pictures were “hand-made,” 
original copies, they were filtered through the sensibility of the 
draftsman, and as each successive copy was made minor changes 
crept in until the twentieth copy was not identical with the first at 
all. This hampered progress in all fields, sciences and arts alike. 


Second, and more exhilarating as an idea, is the notion that 
the syntax of the visual medium also conditions thought. By syntax 
Ivins means the conventional manner in which the lines and masses 
are put together on the surface. There is no “natural” way, in pro- 
ducing an engraving, to show background space, or to picture light 
and shadow on a face, or to show texture. So artists and drafts- 
men invent such techniques as cross-hatching, the use of parallel 
lines, and the like. They become conventional and seem to be 
natural. They condition ways of seeing. 


Photography, for Ivins, “.. . represents one of the most amaz- 
ing discoveries that man has ever made—a cheap and easy means 
of symbolic communication without syntax.” (p. 129) Here you 
may quarrel with the author, but you will nevertheless appreciate 
his point. It is, of course, that photography, being a mechanical- 
chemical process, does not use the artist’s conventional visual 
devices to show such things as perspective, shadow, depth, and so 
forth. He is not talking here about the conventions of the photog- 
rapher’s interpretation (which are indeed syntax), but rather 
about the action of light on silver salts. Roughly the same chemical 
action occurs regardless of who points the camera, while two drafts- 
men with pen and paper must choose from among conventional 
devices for representing light and line and mass. Yet I cannot help 
but feel that as a three-dimensional event is recorded on a two- 
dimensional surface, something roughly analogous to syntax is in- 
volved. Depth is not “real” depth, but only symbolized depth, for 


example. But that problem would probably be resolved through 
careful definition. 


This is an eloquent appeal to consider the picture as a means 
not only of distributing information, but of discovering it, as in 
scientific endeavor. I have never seen a stronger or more lively 
argument for that position. We need it for perspective at a time 
when visual media are in the ascendency in our culture. 
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WITTICH, WALTER ARNO and SCHULLER, CHARLES FRAN- 
CIS. Audio-Visual Materials: Their Nature and Use. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 2nd Edition, 1957. 


Reviewed by 
e W. C. MEIERHENRY 


The second edition of Audio-Visual Materials has a much 
newer look than some text revisions. (For extensive review of the 
first edition, see Audio-Visual Communication Review, Volume 1, 
No. 2, Spring 1953, p. 132-35.) The three-color cover is in itself a 
striking contrast to the plain grey used on the earlier edition. 
Each chapter begins with an appropriate full-page photograph as 
an introduction. The second edition is also made more attractive 
by the addition of color plates throughout the volume. These 
colorful pages are located strategically to highlight the text mate- 
rial. For example, the plates in the chapters on flat pictures, 
globes, and wall maps are carefully selected. Throughout the text 
new photographs have been inserted which are more up to date, 
and better correlated with the text than those found in the first 
edition. 

A number of the chapters have been substantially revised. In 
some cases these revisions were made to bring the material up to 
date, as in the chapter on television in education. Some chapters 
were redeveloped to give a broader treatment of the material, as 
in the chapter on 16mm sound motion picture films. 

There are certain chapters which are especially well written 
and illustrated in the opinion of this reviewer. The coverage of 
the chalkboard is quite comprehensive. There are many aids for 
the classroom teacher, making it possible for her to make better 
use of this teaching device. The chapter on graphics is also very 
well developed, both in text and pictorial illustrations. The mate- 
rial on globes and wall maps is excellently done. Many teachers have 
difficulty in teaching this important area and this chapter will be 
of great assistance to them. 

This reviewer feels, as did Fred Harcleroad who reviewed the 
original text, that the second edition makes a definite contribution 
to the literature in the audio-visual field. It should be useful for 
the classroom teacher as a resource and reference book. It will 
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continue to be widely used in audio-visual classes because of its 
complete coverage of the topics ordinarily taught in these courses. 
It should also be found on the desks of administrators to help 
familiarize them with the potential values of instructional mate- 
rials in education and the administrative arrangements required 
to facilitate their utilization in the classroom. 


FINN, JAMES D. Audio-Visual Equipment. New York: Dryden 
Press, 1957. 3638 p. 


Reviewed by 
e HERBERT HITE 


This very impressively printed book is an outstanding presen- 
tation of projection and recording information. James Finn has 
succeeded in explaining all necessary technical facts so that almost 
any teacher, equipment dealer, or college student can understand 
such matters as “stereoscopic projection,” to cite only one example. 

Notable chapters are those which include explanations of 
theory of projection, theory of recording and playback, good pro- 
jection practice, and good practice with sound equipment. The 
author’s sketches illustrate his ideas step by step. The illustrations 
themselves are some of the finest examples of graphic aid to 
instruction this reviewer has ever seen. 


In between the chapters on theory and practice are sections 
on operation of specific makes and models of audio-visual equip- 
ment. Each section is carefully illustrated with both photographs 
and sketches. For example, in the first discussion of a 16mm 
projector there are 40 figures, showing each step in setting up, 
threading, operating, and maintaining this particular model. The 
text which accompanies these illustrations is clear and concise—a 
real achievement in what must have been a difficult writing task. 


Not all makes of equipment are included. The author frankly 
states that he included only examples of equipment which he be- 
lieves to be widely used at the present time. The overwhelming 
majority of 16mm projectors and the most-used still projection 
equipment is included. Record players, radio receivers, and tape 
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recorders are not as completely represented. The manual does not 
include prices of equipment or any examples of micro-projection 
equipment. 

Most audio-visual instructors will have some difficulty in de- 
ciding how best to use this book. Its price would cause most 
instructors to hesitate in requiring all students in an introductory 
course to purchase a copy. The manual does not attempt to cover 
all the information covered in the typical introductory AV course. 
On the other hand, because of the outstanding quality of the con- 
tents, this book undoubtedly will be required reading in many 
classes. It might actually be used as a reference in the AV shop or 
laboratory or as a library reference which any student or inter- 
ested reader would appreciate. 


CULIP, SCOTT M. A Public Relations Bibliography and References 
and Film Guides. Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press, 
1957. 313 p. 


Reviewed by 
e CAROL L. HILLS 


This is the latest and by far the most comprehensive bibliog- 

raphy in the field of public relations and communications to be 
published to date. Developed under the sponsorship of the Public 
Relations Society of America, it fulfills a long recognized-need and 
helps remove one of the biggest handicaps to study and research 
in the field of public relations. 


Including over 3500 entries, this annotated bibliography pro- 
vides a comprehensive listing of books, articles, and periodicals pro- 
duced in public relations and related areas since 1900, as well as a 
guide to selected films on public relations practice. 

However, the monumental task of selecting the items for in- 
clusion in this 300-page volume was not accomplished without 
some sacrifices. As the author carefully points out, some arbitrary 
limits had to be set. In this case the criteria for inclusion was the 
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availability of the items through library resources. Unavoidably, 
this meant the exclusion of many unpublished works, notably mas- 
ter and doctoral theses which have been developing at a rather 
rapid rate in recent years. 


Although some theses are listed, they are by no means repre- 
sentative of the total available in various academic institutions. 
This suggests that there still remains the perennial need to make 
these research findings available to more students and practitioners. 

Comprehensive as the listing remains, it was still necessary to 
discard some 1000 entries, including short pieces and news ac- 
counts, in the interest of keeping publication costs down, as well 
as some 200 entries in the area of employee relations which were 
eliminated on the basis that “most practitioners are not directly 
involved in employee relations, though there appears to be a trend 
in this direction.” 

On the other hand, the author has overcome one of the most 
difficult problems in the development of such a comprehensive 
bibliography; namely, the rapidity with which many of the items 
may become obsolete. In an effort to cope with the problem, Part I 
of the bibliography includes listings on PR and related fields, 
periodicals and book indexes which list PR titles, and periodicals 
carrying PR information, thus making this book a useful reference 
guide for years beyond the life of many of the entries. In addition, 
the first part also includes a listing of organizations of public rela- 


tions practitioners including some 20 public relations organiza- 
tions abroad. 


The real meat of the book, however, is contained in the second 
part where nearly 3600 books, articles, and pamphlets are listed 
under 73 different categories. References are logically arranged 
under Theory and Development of PR, Communications, Tools and 
Media, and Fields of Public Relations Practice, and Professionalism 
of PR. Each item is carefully numbered and keyed to a cross-index 
listing at the back of the book, thus enabling the user to find all 
pertinent items in short order. 


Of special interest is the third part, ““A Guide to Selected Films 
on PR Practice.” Here the objective was not to be comprehensive 
but rather to select those films regarding PR practice which would 
be currently useful to teachers and practitioners. Though the use- 
fulness of this section will decrease with greater rapidity than 
other sections, its inclusion is indeed a real asset to the book. 
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In the final analysis, the usefulness of any such bibliography 
can be measured primarily by its completeness and ease in use. On 
the first score, there can be little doubt that here is the most com- 
prehensive resource to PR materials existing today; in addition, 
the logical arrangement of materials, the crisp, clear annotations, 
and the effective cross index all add up to a most efficient and 
usable volume. 
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FILM 


LARK, RAYMOND M. and NORFORD, CHARLES. Evaluation 
of Motion Pictures for Use by Agricultural Teachers. Professional 
Series Bulletin No. 7, Revised. Bureau of Educational Research, 


College of Education, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Michigan. 1957. 13 p. 


Purpose: The purpose was to obtain teacher evaluations of motion pic- 
tures on vocational agriculture. 


Procedure: Films of interest to agricultural teachers were shown to small 
groups of teachers who evaluated them. Only films with satisfactory photog- 
raphy, sound, and content were included. 


Results: Two hundred and thirty-three films were listed and evaluated. 
Scores are given to indicate whether each film should be used to introduce, 
teach, or summarize. Another score indicates whether the methods shown are 
considered to be up to date. A score of excellent, good, fair, or poor is given 
to each film as an evaluation of its worth as a teaching device. Also a rating is 
given of its importance to vocational agricultural classes.— L. Twyford 


ENGLEHART, MAX D.; SCHWACHTGEN, EDWARD C.; and 
NEE, MARY M. Summary of Report on the Instruction Experiment 
in High School Physics in the Chicago Public Schools. Chicago 
Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois. 1957. 3 p. 


Purpose: To study the value of 162 half-hour films for teaching high 
school physics over television. 


Procedure: Six hundred ninety-two students in 25 Chicago public high 
schools were taught Physics I with traditional instruction. A 140-item test was 
used to measure knowledge and understanding of physics principles and their 
applications. Groups were matched on the basis of Otis intelligence scores. 


Three hundred eleven students enrolled for Physics II which was taught by 
television only. 


Results: The average score for films via television for Physics II was 72 
compared with 66.7 by traditional methods. When equated for intelligence, 
the average scores were almost equal for each group. The scores for the 
Physics II course ranked the students in the 78th national percentile— 
L. Twyford 
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TELEVISION 


MERRILL, I. R. Benchmark Television—Radio Study, Part I: 
Lansing. WKAR-TV Research Report 561M. Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Michigan. December 1956. 74 p. 


Purpose: To determine the nature and extent of viewing of Channel 60 
and other television stations and of radio listening in the Lansing, Michigan, 
area. To replicate the Videotown studies in a Midwestern setting. 


Procedure: A preliminary survey was done by a combination of mail and 
personal interview methods. The preliminary survey identified 2103 house- 
holds which represented a 7 percent sample of the city of Lansing. An inten- 
sive survey was made of 298 Channel 60 households. A booklet was prepared 
which presented program material from 31 WKAR-TV programs. 


Results: Educational television was found to complement regular tele- 
vision programs. Twenty-eight percent of the Channel 60 viewers accepted 
it as a regular series. Some difficulty was encountered in receiving Channel 60. 
Radio-Only and TV households experienced a differing degree of attraction to 
educational radio.—L. Twyford 


BECKER, SAMUEL L.; MURRAY, JAMES N., JR.; and BECH- 
TOLDT, HAROLD P. Teaching by the Discussion Method. State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 1958. 31 p. 


Purpose: Can knowledge of American government and certain attitudes 
toward it be taught better by the discussion method or by the lecture method? 
It was also desired to discover differential learning effects by students of 
differing academic abilities, preferences of students and instructors for the 
two methods, effectiveness of the discussion method with classes of 60 to 80 
students. 


Procedure: Five teaching methods were compared. In the television dis- 
cussion method about 80 students located in three rooms, including the studio, 
carried out group discussions in this class session. Another group observed 
over television but did not participate. For comparison purposes a third non- 
television method was set up for small group discussion. For comparison with 
the large television group a comparable large nontelevision group was set up 
in which discussion was encouraged. The fifth method was of large class size 
employing lectures rather than discussion. Discussion was encouraged in those 
sections in which it was to be employed. Achievement was measured by two 
mid-term and one final examination. Attitudes toward “liberal democracy” were 
measured by a 40-item Likert-type questionnaire given at the beginning and 
end of the semester. Opinions were obtained with a questionnaire. Attitudes 
of instructors were taken. Discussion methods were compared on the basis of 
class participation. 
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Results: It made no difference whether the method was of television dis- 
cussion or observation of the televised course or whether it was small group 
discussion, large group discussion, or lecture. Students of high and low ability 
were not differentially affected by the method of instruction. All methods were 
equally effective in affecting attitudes toward the concepts of “liberal democ- 
racy.” It appears to be as feasible to conduct a class by the discussion method 
with 75-80 students, either normally or with television, as with 18-25 students. 
Students preferred the discussion methods while instructors preferred rela- 
tively more lecturing.—L. Twyford 


BENCHOTER, REBA PATTERSON and CHARLES, DON C. “Re- 
tention of Classroom and Television Learning.” Journal of Applied 
Psychology 41:253-56; August 1957. 


Purpose: This three-year follow-up study analyzed the retention of psy- 
chology subject matter taught by television and by normal teaching methods. 


Procedure: The original study by Husband was followed up in this 
research for measures of retention. In the original study, one class was taught 
by television, one by kinescope, and two in campus classes. Test grades at the 
end of the course were about the same. In this study, 83 of the original sub- 
jects were retested after a lapse of three years. The original multiple choice 
post-test was used as a retest. Differences between the 1953 and 1956 scores 
were analyzed for each group. 


Results: There were no significant differences in the amount remembered 
by the four groups. Those campus students who had taken psychology courses 
during the three-year period got higher scores than those who did not. For 
off-campus television students, a nonsignificant difference was obtained. 
High scorers forgot more than low scorers. In general, it was concluded that 
three years’ retention of material learned by television instruction is as good 
as that learned by traditional means of instruction.—L. Twyford 


TRAINING AIDS 


DOUGHERTY, DORA J.; HOUSTON, ROBERT C.; and NICKLAS, 
DOUGLAS R. Transfer of Training in Flight Procedures from 
Selected Ground Training Devices to the Aircraft. Technical Re- 
port NAVTRADEVCEN 71-16-16. Research by the Aviation Psy- 
chology Laboratory, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, for the 
U. S. Naval Training Devices Center, Port Washington, N. Y. Sep- 
tember 1957. 91 p. 


Purpose: To obtain information on the training effectiveness of a number 
of training tools for the task of training pilots in normal and emergency pro- 
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cedures in new aircraft. The training tools included an operational flight 
trainer, a procedures trainer, a mock-up and a tracking task. 


Procedure: Five groups of private pilots were trained to fly and perform 
a series of normal and emergency procedures in the SNJ or T-6 aircraft. Each 
group was composed of 10 students. Four of the groups received instruction 
in one of the training devices followed by in-flight training in the SNJ aircraft. 
The fifth group was trained entirely in the aircraft. The operational flight 
trainer was an SNJ Link trainer which most closely duplicated the aircraft. 
The procedures trainer used the above trainer but was locked in position and 
was operated in such a way as to teach procedures used in flying. The photo- 
graphic mock-up was life size of the SNJ aircraft cockpit. The tracking task 
utilized the procedures trainer configuration with the added task of maintain- 
ing level flight on an altitude indicator. Subjects were given the same training 
regardless of the type of training device used. Performance was obtained by 
recording procedural and flight errors. 


Results: Each of the devices made a significant contribution to learning 
flight procedures. The operational flight trainer and the procedures trainer 
made equally effective contributions to training. Training in the aircraft itself 
was not significantly better than training in the operational flight trainer or 
procedures trainer. Training on procedural tasks alone was not found to 
adversely effect performance on flight tasks.—L. Twyford 


COMMUNICATION 


LOOMIS, JAMES L. Communication and the Development of Trust. 
Doctor’s thesis. New York: New York University. March 1957. 
136 p. 


Purpose: To discover whether mutual trust has an effect upon communication. 


Procedure: A game was designed which could be played by two persons and 
from which could be obtained a measure of perceived mutual trust. 


Results: Interpersonal communication between two persons was effective in 
inducing a subject to perceive mutual trust. Complete communication of the 
social relationship was most effective in inducing mutual trust. The percep- 
tion of mutual trust led to cooperative behavior. Communicators were more 
trustworthy than communicatees. Those who communicated were more con- 
sistently cooperative.—L. Twyford 
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